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TO THE CONGRESS O^HE UNITED STATES: 



As Secretary of Education, it is my privilege to submit 

.this report on the status of vocational education 1 for 

fiscal year 1980. 
* * 

This report was prepared by the Office of Vocational and 
Adult Education,, and .is transmitted according tp the 
requirements of the Vocational Education Act of 1963, as 
amended by Title II of ' the Education * Amendments , of 1976. 

Respectfully yours, 




T. H, Bell 



;June 1981 
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FOREWORD 



This report on the status of vocational education is^ prepared pursuant 
to Public Law 94-482, the Education Amendments of 1976. The report 
includes final statistical information for fiscal year 1979 from the 
. mandated national vocational education reporting and accounting system, 
implemented as t^e Vocational Education Data System (VEDS). Data not 
included in VEDS but available from other sources are for fiscal year 
. 1980. , - • 

The report discusses State evaluations, audits, and<r compliance and 
quality of vocational education programs ir> selected States. The 
materials in this report are presented in the order they appear in the 
legislation. This arrangement should facilitate cross-referencing with 
4 the law. 

f • 
This document was prepared by the Policy Analysis and Legislation Staff 
of the Office of Vocational and Adult Education (OVAE), U.S. Department 
of Education, in cooperation with other units of OVAE. We also grate- 
fully acknowledge the contributions of the National Center for Education 
Statistics*, U.S. Department of Education. ^ 



Rdbert M. Worthington 

Assistant Secretary 

for Vocational and Adult Education 



June 1981 
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SUMMARY 1 

Thts, report describes the status of vocati^naVisducation in fisca.l year 
1980. It is arranged according to the subparts and sections -of the' 
Vocational Education Act of 1963, as amended by the Education" Amendments 
of 1976, Public. Law 94-482, Title II. The sections cited in each part " 
of the report refer to this law. . . 

The fiscal year 1979 data included in this report were collected by the 
National Center for Education Statistics, Vocational Education Data 
System (VEDS), and are the most recent available, fiscal year 1979 was 
the first year during which VEDS was fully operational; data for orior 
years were collected by . the Office of Education. Because data collection 
methodologies have changed, data^presented in this report may at times 
appear to be anomalous.. In sojne instances, therefot^e, d§ta will show 
large changes in enrollments or expenditures. SUfch changes may be 
attributable to the varying jjfata* collection methods ^ruthe 2'years being 
compared, rather tliim to actual changes in enroll men ts^or funding. *. 



Total enrollment in vocational education* at all levels reached a record 
17,033,620 in fiscalyear 1979. Approximately 51 percent of these 
students w6re female. Enrollments have been ^increasing steadily from 
t;he 11,602,144 total in fiscal year 1972. Total expenditures have also 
increased from $2.7 billion in 1972 to $6.5 billion in 1979. In terms 
of constant 1978 dollars, however, the increase in expenditures is not 
quite so dramatic: $4.1 billion in 1972 compared to $6.0 billion. in ' 
1979. Federal expenditures increased from $466 million in 1972 to $565 
million in 1979. In constant 1978 dollars, however, Federal expendi- 
tures actually declined from $^09 million in 1972 to $522 million in 
1979. These figures illustrate the effect of inflation on education 
dollars. ^ 

Although placement rates for fiscal year 1979 are not yet available, the 
1978 rates are typical for vocational education's performance. Of all 
those persons available for placement in 1978, 66.4 percent were employed 
fuTT time in the* field for which they had been trained or in a closely 
related field. Another 25.4 percent were employed in a field not 
related to their training, or were employed part time. A full 91.8 
percent of thos§ available for placement obtained employment in 1978. 

Vocational education, through its many "programs, services, and activities, 
trains the Nation's youth for work, while emphasizing equal educational 




upgrades 

needs of business and industry, and continues to make significant 
contributions toward achieving national goals of productivity and_ 
economic development. 
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Introduction - 

Subpart 1 sets forth the authorizations for each subpart of the » 
Vocational Education Act, as amended in 1976. Subpart 1 also lists the 
'general requirements which State's must meet }n ordAr to receive funds* 
JThese requirements include State administration, full-time sex equity 
personnel, State and local advisory councils, national' priority programs, 
audits, State evaluations, and othef similar' provisions which are 
discussed in this section of the report. 

Actual authorizations of funds available to the States {including the 
Smith-Hughes permanent appropriation but excluding funds reserved for- 
specfal set-asides)- in fiscal year 1979 for each subpart Were: . Section 
120, $430 ,£71 ,966; Section 130, $1 07, 667, "991 ; Section 140, $19,968,469; 
and Section 150, $40,929,371. The total was $599,237,797. . . * 

Expenditures in fiscal year 1979 for- all 'subparts (including carryover 
funds) totaled .approximately $6,479 billion, with Federal funds' amount- 
ing to almost $56§ million-, or 8.7 percent. Chart A shows the steady 
"increase in vocational education expenditures^ wee T972. Chart B shows 
expenditures in constant 1978 dollars. While total expenditures are 
still-increasing somewhat, Federal expenditures are actually decreasing 
terms' of constant dollars or buying power. 



PROGRAM FOR INDIAN TRIBES AND INDIAN ORGANIZATIONS 

J 

The program for fndian 'Tribes and' Indian* Organizations is funded 
through a set-aside appropriation' in Section 103(a)(1). Congress directed 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs -{BIA) in the Technical Amendments (Public 
Law 95-40) to match funds for this program, but the BIA has not dtfhe so. 
The program is thus funded at only 50 percent of its intended level. Of. 
the more than 250 federally recognized tribes and tribal organizations, • 
only 33 have received funds to develop vocational programs. The funds 
that are reserved provide discretionary grants .for these tribal organiza- 
tions tp-design, implement, and administer broadly dertned vocational <r 
educatipVprograms. ..Tribal organizations direct extensive programs-which 
includeJoccupational skills training, career counseling, needs assess- 
ment, program planning, curriculum development, professional training, 
community* seminars, and construction of vocational facilities. 

Since the program began in fiscal fear 1978, a total . of 8,667 Wsons '. 
'have been served. In* fiscal year 1979 approximately $5.4 million were , 
used to fund 30 projects which served 3,867 students. The promts 
included occupational skill training in managements agriculture, auto 
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and diesel repair, the cbnstniction trades, and career awareness and 
guidance services, * * 

There Ms a need in some tribes to link the Vocational programs with the 
.Tribal Economic Qevelopment Plan.* These plans attempt to make the 
tribes self-sufficient by employing adults in business and industry both 
en andToff the reservations. The vocational programs and the Economic 
J)gvelopment Plan can work together to improve the overall economy of 4 the 
tribe. This is an area which will be addressed next year. 

STATE AND LOCAL ADMINISTRATION * ' , . * 



.In fiscal year 1979, each State was permitted by Section 111 to use 
Federal funds from the Basic Grant (Section 120) and from Program 
Improvement '(Section 130) to pay up to 60 percent of the cost of 
administering its annual vocational educatioryplan. Expenditures from 
both Sections totaled $95,803,827 (State and/local $51,581,357 and 
Federal 444% 222, 470}. This was an increaseffrom the 1978 total of 
$82,643,126. Most States used a substantial portion of these funds to 
pay. the salaries of- State vocational education staff who conducted 
vocational education planning, administration, technical assistance, 

evaluation, data col lection, /dissemination, or program imprgvement 
activities. Funds were also used for salaries of staff who were State 
leaders in the various occupational program areas. 

State administration funds which were used fQr vocational education 
planning covered a variety of activities. Several States examined. and 
upda^ed^ or developed new policies^and procedures for assessing the 
relevancy of existing vocational education programs. Studidl were con- 
ducted in a number of States to determine new and emerging occupations. 
Efforts were also made to i^nse research and curriculum development 
priorities to insure that program improvement projects remained respon-, 

sive to vocational education needs < 

§ 

Technical assistance activities supported £y State administration funds 
generally focused on ways -fed 6 - improve tfocationetl education' programs and 
support services' State staff assisted local educational agencies- in * 
developing their local applications and in implementing effective cost 
accounting and. reporting systems. Local educational agencies also, 
received suggestions on how to use their local advisory^councils 
.effectively. Professional development for local vocational education 
.persortnel was promoted by State staff. Other State technical assistance 
efforts were directed toward improving cooperartioa between vocational 
education and business and industry at the. local level. 

Data collection, evaluation, and dissemination activities were often 
supported with Stqte administration funds. Data collection activities 

* * * 

• ^ • 

6 16 * 



• • tRe i «»t P art » toward obtaining data heeded for Federal 
Enl^ r e ? u J re *;* s ' P^gram evaluation, and State ancHocal planning 
(management information systems). Program evaluation -efforts, at the 
btate level, centered mainly upon the overall coordination of the 

c?neHa° n a EI°Sh^ J h1S 1 !l Clud 5 d ^•""S evaluation procedures and " 
criteria, and scheduling, and conducting evaluations. Local educational 
agencies received technical assistance on how to prepare for evaluKs 
and how to use evaluation results to improve their programs. State 
" JnH S SH- n ? ct ?\ 1 t 1e | Involved giving local educational agencies data 
?Ep 10 l? UltS for local planning and improving local programs. • 

The genera; .public received Information on vocational education programs* 
activities, and accomplishments through publications, newsletters, and 4 
tne media. 

/ . . • 

State administration funds, have enhanced the quality, of vocational 1 ' 
education programs. Improved evaluation procedures and data collection 
methods have provided planners with better data to update and revise 
programs. State and local planners -are thus making more informed judg-' 
ments *s<W which instructional programs are relevant -to current " • 
'^mploymennrieeds. Technical assistance, and dissemination activities ' 
completed the program improvement process by providing information and# 
assistance to- locarplanners' w\o improved their individual vocational 
education programs to .better meet the needs of both students and employers 



Local administration moniesN/ere used almost exclusively" for the salaries 
of staff who directly administered and supervised local vocational educa- 
tion programs. There were, however,, several instances in which local 
administration funds were uset£for job development, student followup,^ 
evaluation, data collection, and inservice training for local adminis- 
trative staff. Expenditures in fiscal year 1979 from Sections 120 and 
130 totaled $262,t)76,379 (State and local $253,713,034 and Federal 
$8,363,345). Jhjs was a significant increase>*rom the 1978 total -of 
$168,21^,114. * . j 

STATE PLANNING AND EVALUATION 

s 

-Section 102(d) permits each State. to use planning funds to day up to 
100 percent of the cost of preparing its annual program plan andJ . 
accountability report- (including the collection of necessary data) . 
Planning funds may also be used to pay up to 100 percent of the cost 
of evaluations of programs that are~,assisted with funds under the Act. 
In fiscal year 1979, approximately $5 million was appropriated to be 
expended for thes£ purposes in fiscal year 1980. This was the first 
year that these funds were made. available to t,he States. 

Section. 102(d) planning funds were used primarily to improve the data 
collection systems of various States. Several States upgraded their 
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management information systemsby obtaining more accurate and complete 
data on labor supply and demand, target groups, 'training opportunities, 
enrollments, and vocational education heeds • Efforts were aTso made to 
obtain more useful data at the regional, qounty, or local level. 
Improvements in management information systems were often combined with 
technical assistance to local educational agencies to help them use 
planning data to develop their local vocational education plans._ 

Evaluation activities in several States were supported, in part, by 
Section 102(d) planning funds. This support extended not only to the 
actual evaluations .themselves, but also to State efforts to disseminate 
evaluation results to local educational agencies and to assist them in 
/us4f)g these results to improve- their programs. Analysis of evaluation 
^results alsb took.place at the State level to determine statewide 
vocational education needs. 

As sUbwn above, .the uses of planning funds are similar to the uses of 
State and local ftdmi frustration funds, which are discussed in the preced- 
ing section. The impact of both'types of funds is also similar. Since 
fiscal year 1980 was the first^ear that planning funds were available, 
and since 'the total amount appropriated was less than % $5 million : (out of 
a total appropriation of over $655 millicfh for use in 1980), /it is 
, difficult to assess the impact of these funds at this time, , 

. g 

/ STATE ADMINISTRATION—FULL-TIME SEX EfllJITY PERSONNEL 

r 

4 

V / 

Section 104(b)(1) requires: States to assign full-time personnel to * 
assist State Boards of Vocational Education in furnishing equal ed^a- 
tiiDnal opportunity for all and eliminating ,s"ex discrimination in 
vocational education. Sex equity personnel have several functions: 
creating in awareness of ^programs and activities designed to reduce sex 
stereotyping in all vocational education programs; gathering, analyzing, 
and disseminating' data on the status of men and women, students and N 
employees in the vocational education -programs of that State; and 
assisting local educational agencies and others in improving vocational 
education opportunities for women. The sex equity coordinators a.nd 
their activities* also often atfect other closely related areas in voca- 
tional education, such as programs for displaced homemake>s (Sec. 
120(b)(1)(D), grahts to eliminate sex bias (Sec. 136), and support . ^ 
services' for women (Sec; 120(b)(l )£*)) . More information on these ireas 
can be found in the appropriate parts of this report. < 

In 1979 all States employed the required full-time personnel to promote- 
sex equity. "An informal poll of 46 sex equity coordinators and eight 
State Directors of Vocational Education in April 1981 indicated that a 
large majority (73 percent) of the respondents felt that State educational 



agencies wouJd hot continue to employ full-time sex equity personnel 
unless required to do so by law. In addition, respondents felt that such 
full-time sex acuity personnel are essential for achieving sex equity 
goals in vocational education. 

An analysis of expenditures of the sex equity set-aside was done by the 
Office of Vocational and Adult Education tOVAE). This y survey found that 
several States had failed to spend the full set-aside during the first 
year in which the law had been in effect (July 1977-June 1978). During 
that year, $1,416,134 was spent for full-time sex equity personnel . 
Ninety-six percent of this total was Federal money. By fiscal .year 
1979, expenditures totaled $4,376,035; only 62 percent' of this sum was 
Federal. The data* from fiscal year 1979 indicates that States are 
increasing their commitment to equal educational opportunity for all 
studen^K^v^ 

Sex equit^programs at the State level vary in expenditures, audience, 
and impact/^Those States that have both .funded such programs and demon- 
strated institutional commitment to promote sex equity for female and 
male students have made the greatest progress in effecting changes in 
vocational enrollment patterns. t 

Based on a compilation of female enrollment data in vocational programs 
for the years 1972, 1975, 1978 and 1979 (secondary, postsecondary, and 
adult lev,els combined), tn# cumulative effect of sex equity provisions 
on vocational programs seems to have had' little appreciable overall 
effect on the distribution of male and female enrollments. However, a 
definite trenti toward hontraditional enrollments for both men and'Women 
becomes evident when examining enrollments in individual programs. See 
"table 1. Thus, female enrollments in agriculture programs rose from 5.3 
percent in 1972, to 19.2 percent in 1979." -.Conversely,' male enrollments 
in consumer and homemaking rose from 7.9 percent in 1972, to 20.6 percent 
in 1979. Nevertheless, there were some' program areas in which equaliza- 
tion- of enrollments showed little or no progress: the number of males 
and females remained virtually static, between 1972 and 1979 in, such areas 
as office and health occupations. (Both areas are female intensive.) . 
For further details on female enrollments in vocational programs, refer 
to table 1 and chart C. , 

Table 1 shows the total female enrollment, secondary, postsecondary, and 
adult,' by program for 1972, 1975, 1978, and 1979. Chart C, prepared by 
the Office for Civil Rights, shows the sex distribution of, students by 
program for 1979- in institutions offering five or more vocational programs 
The restriction of schools to those offering five or more programs « 
^excludes under half of the comprehensive high schools, but has .little 
'effect on other*types of institutions. Both chart C and table 1, although 
developed from different sources, show very similar data. 

The primary focus of sex equity personnel is to eliminate.#ex discrimina- 
tion and sex bias in vocational education. However, there as obviously 




TABLE 1. Percental of Total Female Enrollment in 
Vocational Education, by Program, for . 
f) Selected Fiscal Years 
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^sed on figures from U.S; Office of Education^ Summary Data for 19/2, 
.1975, and 1978, ai?d from NCES,-VEUS, 1979. 

) * *TRe 19/9 figures do not include short-term adult enroll- 
ments of 3,805,071 persons. l , 
\ ** industrial arts enrollments were not counted separately 
^ ' untiV 1974. & : *; 
*** Many States £id not breakjtot their "other^ 1 enrollments 
by sex. ' \ ' , . <. 

The general programs listed above include occupational offerings which, 
by nature of the occupation, attract a high percentage of students of 
one sex or the other. For example, cosmetology,- although an offering 
under trade and industrial, has been and continues to be predominately 
female. . t 
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Student Characteristics 



Sex Distribution By Program 
In Institutions Offering Five Or 
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an ove^laD between equal access for females and equal access for minori- 
ties and especially female minorities. Before investigating minority 
e roiw! 3d vocational education, it is ^cessary to determine the 
proportion of racial and ethnic minorities in the- Population, ^cording 
to the Office for Civil Rights, minor ties are estimated to be about ; 
17 71 nercent of the 14-34' age group. If 20 percent is used as an average 
} gurefchart D shows that Minority enrollments are disproportionately 
large n three traditionally femal.e areas: consumer and homemaking, 
occupational home economics, and office occupations Minority en o la- 
ments are also large in trade and iadustr al education As m norities _ 
in the peculation and minorities in school are counted ^".^erentp 
"'rtinn rateaories onlv'qeneral comparisons can be made, between the 
t?o arouos ThesTdata SqSSe further refinement* and study to determine . 
■SS reasons for them and what action, if any, is necessary to increase 
minority enrollments in other programs. 

•"in response to the congressional, initiatives in Public Law '94-482 OVAE 

, mnnitnred States' progress in eliminating sex bias, sex stereotyping, 
"and s^x S^scrimina? on in vocational education. Such monitoring includes 
not on y n C aljsis of enrollment data as discussed above but the 
implementation of model programs and strategies Jlmps all State have 

to overcome sex bias or as exemplary programs. 

f „ addition, OVAE has provided technical ^stance to StaU^epui ty . 
• coordinators through individual and *™P"» ££XTthf equal value 

°s Squal both men and women wilf be able to choose pa,d or 

employment according to. their interests and abilities, and not according . 

' ^r^lSK Pnwr- that include these concepts. 

^^^^^^ ' " 
entitled "Projects of Rational Significance, p. »4. . 

, OFFICE FOR CIVIL RIGHTS-GUIDELINES FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION , 

„ » „„ ?i 1070 the' Office for 'Civil Rights (OCR) issued guidelines 
" "nti " oc na EdScIi?on Programs Guidelines ftrW^-g 
Semination and#nial of Services on teBai o c ■ Color 

nts^ssfti^-de^rtn^ cas^Te^delines Sere • 
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Issued to provide guidance to the* vocational education community in dis- 
cerning dv11 -rights violations, and understanding How k civil rights 
statutes apply. to vocational schools and programs. The Guidelines are 
further Intended to help^e vocational eduction community seriously 
examine its programs and correct discriminatory practices. 

Tfie Bureau of -Occupational and Adult Education (BOAE),' now Office of 
Vocational and Adult Education (OVAE), an.d OCR ipintly developed a 
Memorandum of Understanding. Pursuant to this /Memprandum and the , , * 
Guidelines, OCR, in consultation with BOAE an/ the Office of Education's 
General Counsel, issued the "Procedures' for preparing the Methods of 
.Administration'Described in the Vocational Education Guidelines" f 
(hereinafter : Memorandum of Procedures). This Memorandum of Procedures 
was prepared to assist State agencies in developing' and implementing 
the Methods of Administration (MOA), a document specifically required fiy 
Part II-C of the Guidelines. The^Memorandum of Procedures 'also provided 
State a'gencies with suggestions and criteria on how to meet their . ' 
responsibilities under the Guidelines. 

In July of 1979, the Memorandum of Procedures was distributed to the 
Nation's educational leaders/ It required that States submit an MOA to 
BOAE before March 21 , 1980. Standards, for reviewing MOA's were' developed 
jSintly by OCR Hnd BOAE. BOAE, reorganized as OVAE, conducted the ini- 
tial review of ' the MOA's and forwarded them to OCR with recommendations 
for approval or disapproval. After reviewing each MOA along with 0VA£'s 
evaluation, OCR accepted or rejected eactt MOA, and notified States 6y 
August 15, 1980, of. the acti'oo taken. 

When an MOA was determined to be unacceptable, OCR conducted negotiations 
and offered technical assistance. Final status determinations were made 
by OCR by September 30, 1980/ A similar review procedure will be us^d to^ 
incorporate MOA updates or modifications received in subsequent annual 

•reports from Sfetes. OVAE wi]l monitor State implementation of the MOA 
through its Management Evaluation Review for Compliance/Quality (MERC/Q) 
function and report findings to OCR. Technical assistance requested by 

\States to implement the MOA will be provided by OCR. 

In 1980, 50 States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Guam,. and the_ 
Virgin Islands submitted an MOA. The first annual reports, also required 
by the Guidelines, were due July 1, 1980, This due date was bply"3 months 
after the March 21, 1980 deadline for submitting the MOA's. Although no 
State had an approved MOA until September 1980, 20 States did submit , 
annual- reports' in July 1980. Since no activities had been initiated it 
that type*- the reports merely reflected the status of the MOA process in 
the individual States. 



STATE ADVISORY COUNCILS ' 

<r • ■ .• • 

Section 105(a) requires States to establish a State a<}visony council if 
they desire to participate in programs under ttie Vocatibnal^ Education 
Act, as amended in 19.76. The main purpose of the N advisory council .is 
to advise the State Board r in developing and adniunstering its VDcational 
education program plan, and to evaluale the program, services, and 
activities- * ' • ' 

During f]5cal ^ear 1980, the Office of Vocational and .Adult Education 
(OVAE) made many efforts to improve its relationship with State Advis>ry 
Councils for Vocational Education (SACVE's). 'ExecuTive directors, 
council chairpersons, State directors, and<the?r planning staffs- attended 
OVAE- sponsored workshops together. These workshops provided an excel- 
lent forutji-for discussion of common concerns among SACVE 's\, State staff N 
for vocational education; and the (t&en) U/S. office of Education' staTf. 

Eafch SACVE received at least $S3,500 from £he Federal v Government in 
fiscal year 1980, and eight councils received the maximum aroint: of 
$172,920. Total Federal appropriations for SACVE's were $6,0*73,000. A 
few councils ^also received funds from State and local sources. 

Across the country, 1,482 people serve on SACVE's. The councils ranged 
in size from 20 to 44 members. In fiscal year|1980 the State Advisory 
Councils dramatically increasgri.. their perceatJje of female meipoership. 
This was a direcjt result of increased efforts on the paft of therQffice 
of Vocational and Adult Education. Women comprised 39 percent of all, 
SACVE members, and it is expected that their membership will increase! to 
equ^l ( their percentage in the population. Sixty-nine percent of-all i * 
SACVE members were' Caucasian, 26 percent were non-Caucasian, and 5 percent 
were not identified by race. . 
' ' ' / 

Each State Advisory Council onust submit an annual evaluation report. 
The report must include the^ results of SACVE evaluations ol; the effective- 
ness of vocational program's^ services, and activities from the pretn*ou$_ 
year. The reports submitted in 1980 assessed the programs 4ti fiscal year, 
1979. A. survey of the reports showed that SACVE's cover a broad range 
in their approaches to the evaluation process*. Only 20 perperytf^f jthe 
S.ACVE's condiftted their own evaluations; rather, most'SACVEV typically"" 
used datasupplied by State agencies for their.evaluations. Some SACVE's 
reported extensive data, but failed' to document the soarce of the ■ " 
information. 

* 

In conjunction with tfcelr evaluations, SACVE's provided State Boards with 
practical suggestions for program improvement./ Most of, these recbipfoenda-r 
tions, however, were based on public hearing comments,' informal observa- 
tion, and personal knowledge of SACVE*members rattier than their evaluation 
results. * * x ' , ' . 



Most of 'the recommendations for improvement Were in the area of planning. 
Recommendations ranged from improving internal planning procedures, 
obtaining better data (which included CETA and the State Occupational 
Information Coordinating Committees) ,* improving evaluation, changing t 
funding procedures to include equipment, replacement, and increasing 
cooperation with business and industry, to increasing articulation among 
the levels' of education. 

A second concern for many SACVE's was serving students with special 
needs. Recommendations included making full use of Federal priority . 
funds for the handicapped' a|nd disadvantaged, improving coordination 
among -State agencies that serve the isame" populations, ubtaiirrng-400 



among 'State agenci 

percent Federal funding for excess cost, developing teacher guides for 
serving the handicapped, and increasing preservice and inservice for 
teaqhers and guidance counselors of special needs students. 

One other major concern for many SACVE's was equal atcess. Some SACVE's 
recommended more emphasis on training women for viontraditional employ- 
ment, establishing State guidelines for Ideal educational agencies to 
use in el iminating. sex bias and sex stereotyping, and budgeting State 
funds for sex equity activities: Other emphases included more funding 
for displaced homemaker programs, better incentives and model programs, 
career counseling for .women, and more public relations efforts' among 
trade unions and employers to encourage the hiring of women for nontra- 
ditional jobs. 

These recommendations represented the three major concerns *of the State 
Advisory Councils in 1980. Many other recommendations were made, however, 
covering a wide range of topics for improving vocational education. 

a * • 

' LOCAL ADVISORY COUNCILS 

'• * 

Section 105(g) requires each eligible recipient that receives vocational 
education funds to establish a local advisory council for 'Vocational . 
education (LACVE). The local advisory council provides the eligible 
recipient with advice on current job needs and relevant coursed. 

The U S. Department of Education has little direct contact with Local, . 
Advisory Councils for Vocational Education. However, in their annual 
reports, many State Advisory Councils described the needs and accom- 
plishments of their local -counterparts. According to, these State 
reports, there is fairly wide variation in the extent of , LACVE partici- 
pation in the local vocational education planning process. Several 
State Advisor* Councils suggested that LACVE's need more technic* assist 
ance from the -State agencies, indicating perhaps that they, themselves # 
"cannot provide technical assistance as required by the law. 
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* • * S 

CETA AND VCCATIONAL EDUCATION COORDINATION 

Section 107(b)(5) reguires States, to coordinate- vocational education 
programs and manpower training programs. States must establish coordi- 
nation mechanisms and criteria to avoid duplicating programs. States 
must submit, in their' annual vocational education program plans, the 
*** results of coordination between programs funded under Public Law ( 94-482 

and manpower training programs. 

It can be said that most States are engaged in coordination of one form 
or another between CETA- and vocational education. • Some States are 
obviously more committed to extensive cooperation than others. In the 
spring of 1979, a' representative group of 50 CETA prime sponsors,, 
replied to an inquiry from the U.S. Conference of Mayors concerning the 
status "of CETA-voca'tional education coordination. All CETA prime spon- 
sors reported some vocational education representation on their planning 
-councils Over 60 percent of the prfme sponsors reporting stated. that 
' theif staffs are involved in formulating the State Plan for Vocational 
Education. -Twenty-three of the 34 State CETA supervisors responding to 
the same inquiry believed that coordination activities have gone beyond 
those mandated by the Act. 

Based on a sample review of the fiscal year 1981 State Plans for Vocational 
Education and the 1980 State Advisory Council Evaluation Reports, ample 

' evidence can be compiled to substantiate effective CETA- vocational 
education coordination. The most common result of coordination is the 

• exchange of representatives on the different councils and committees. 
This has led' to improved planning and to a more economical and non-* 
duplicative use of resources in implementing both programs. Examples- 
jt of such exchange ofcrepresentatives include the following: 

1 appointments of coordinators to function as liaisons between 
- / * vocational education and employment training programs; 

2 representatives from" the State/ Employment and Training 
Council (SETC) on the Vocational Education State Plan 
Committee; | 

' • 3 assurances in local plans, appl ications, and accountability 
* reports that such documents are prepared in consultation 
\ with local .prime sponsors; 

4. . committees and special meetings between/Sfate vocational 
education' staff and the SETC staff; 

' 5. representatives from SETC and the State Board on the State 
. * . .Occupational Information Coordinating Committee IbUiCC). 
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Another result .of program coordination are contracts signed by both 
parties to share personnel, facilities, instructional materials, and < 
equipment. At the local administrative levdl, services are exchanged 
between CETA and vocational education. These include technical assist- 
ance, curriculum developments staff development «nd inservice training, 
followup studies, evaluation,, arid development and dissemination of 
coordinati on ' mbdel s. i' ThU joint use of available facilities, programs, 
and personnel has helped reduce overhead and unnecessary fund expendi- 
tures.. The aurfiber of citizens being served has thus increased markedly. 
Barticipants receive instituti onal training, supportive services' r^ob 
development and placement, counseling, adult basic education, and, career 
exploration. Through these coordination efforts, a favorable impact 
on job opportunities" has been achieved. 

Finally, coordination has increased the exchange of data and information 
between CETA and vocational education including the following: 

1. local occupational demand; 

2. training needs; * . 

3. training capabilities; 

4. .skill shortages; 

5. " placement rates; . ^ 

6. evaluation of training results; and 

7. * curriculum evaluation. 

* / 

The increase in the amount and quality of relevant data has encouraged 
a unified State approach to solving manpower needs at all level^. Better 
planning and coordinating for mutual goals also occurs. This retains 
more participants -in training programs and on jobs. 

According to information from both the U.S. Conference of Mayors and the. 
State Plans and State Advisory Council Reports, elements of CETA- , 
vocational education coordination are in place and functioning in most, 
if not all, States. Coordination efforts between the U.S. Department 
of Labor (DOL) and^the newly formed Education Department (ED) at the- 
national level are presently minimal and difficult to discern, as the 
CETA Coordination Unit in the Office of Vocational and Adult Education 
was dissolved .in the recent reorganization. However, there were three 
joint national initiajves developed between DOL and ED. These initia- 
tives involved the Jping of 20 projects to promote cooperation between 
local educational a-Bcies and prime sponsors, to serve special popula- 

. tions, and to provWa summer youth demonstration program. Most ot 
these projects areUtill in progress. Coordination at the State and 
- local levels', however,' is progressing most effectively.. Fiscal year 
1981 should be a year of challenge and positive growth for CETA and 

. vocational 'education relationships and activities. 
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NATIONAL PRIORITY PROGRAM — HANDICAPPED - ■ 

N / 

The Vocational Education Act, as amended in 1976 (Public Law 94-482), 
places great emphasis on providing vocational education to groups, for 
whom the need is most acute. Section 110(a) extends .vocational educa- 
tion to handicapped individuals of all ages. "Handicapped 11 is defined 
as "a person who, is mentally retarded, hard of hearing, deaf, speech 
impaired, visually handicapped, seriously emotionally disturbed, ortho- 
pedically impairjefi, .or other health impaired person or persons with spe- 
cific learning disabilities . . . ." Section 110 provides Federal funds 
for up, to 50 percfent of the cost of programs, services, and activities 
for this national priority program.- Public Law 94-142, Education for 
all Handicapped Children Act, stipulates that each handicapggd student 
be provided a free*, appropriate public education in the least restricted 
environment. This Civil Rights legislation provided additional impetus 
to improve and expand vocational education opportunities for handicapped 
learners. 

Many changes in program direction took place during 1980 because of 
Public Law 94-142:. At least one-third of the.State^ started a system 
for providing the; supportive -services required by many handiqapped 
students to succeed in mainstream vocational education. The composition 
of the supportive services vary, but most seem to have a central theme- 
teachers and/or aides working with handicapped students according to 
their specific sp.ecial needs, and assisting the vocational teachers. 



As vocational educators have attempted to better prepare themselves to 
teach handicapped persons, their emphasis has naturally focused on 
personnel development; i.e., developing awareness of the need and 
responsibility to. integrate handicapped persons into the vocational 
education population, developing positive attitude^ and learning to 
teach handicapped students in regular vocational education classes 
^ (mainstreaming). , - _ , 

Since the program emphasis is. now being placed on providing services'to 
handicapped persons in-mainstream vocational education programs, it is 
likely that the real number of handicapped enrolled in vocational educa- 
tion will increase. Each State is providing vocational education services 
to handicapped students whoTiave Individualized Educational Programs 
(IEP) that indicate a specific vocational offering is appropriate for 
them. Vocational education must be prepared to serve increasingly large 
- • numbers of handicapped students as recruitment procedures improve, as 
career education experiences for handicapped are expanded* and as 
secondary special education programs and related services are further 
/level oped. - . %ft 

L> . 

In fiscal year 1979, the hamlicapped enrollment in vocational education 
was 235,988. The fiscal*year 1978 enrollment was 360,151. While this 
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appears to be a significant drop in enrollments, the 1979 data were in 
response to one very specific question it* the Vocational Education Data 
System forms relating to handicapped persons served with Sections 120 
and 130 funds. This question was'included in the 'financial srection of 
the forms. No data on handicapped, enrollment were collected in the 
enrollment section.-* The location of this question and its WQrrding, 
"Number of Students Benefiting from Sections 120 and 130 expenditures- 
Handicapped (added cost)," apparently paused confusion n A sampling of 
States indicated that this question was completed by fiscal staff in 
.some States and by-program staff in other States. Somfe States counted 
only grades 11 and 12; other State s counte d all secondary students, ~ 
but not postsecondary or adult., HWany states indTcTt^thTt~t1re"l978 — — 
data were overestimated and more accurate counts were recorded for 1979. 
Some States counted all handicapped students in 1978 and only excess 
cost students in 1979* In short, the handicapped .enrollment data are 
still in the development stage and no comparisons can be made between 
fiscal year 1978 and fiscal year 1979 data. 

The States reported $174,303,824 in Federal and State and local expendi- 
tures for excess cost services for the handicapped in fiscal year 1979. 
In previous years, the States reported the total cost of vocational 
education programs for the handicapped, not just the, excess cost. Table 
2 lists these expenditures, but comparisons between years are not appro- 
priate. (For further discussion of excess cost, refer to the following 
section "National Priority Program—Djsadvantaged. ") t 

The Office of Vocational an<J Adult Education held ii series of workshops 
in 1980 to provide technical assistance to States Tor serving the handi- 
capped. More thah 200 people participated in four regional workshops. 
The workshop activities revealed four major barriers to serving the 
handicapped in vocationaV education: lack of interagency cooperation, 
inservice programming, relevant preservice teacher preparation, and 
funding. 

Although formal evaluation of the. impact of the workshops on States' 
programming for the handicapped is not possible, empirical data indicat 1 
ing positive prbgram results are available. States have developed 
interagency agreements; approximately 15 States are implementing a 
system for- providing supportive services to handicapped in vocational' 
education programs; and many Inservice Bnd preservice programs have 
mlved beyond the access stage to strategies for teaching -persons with 
specific handicapping conditions. 

In addition to technical assistance, the Office of Vocational and Adult 
* Education has funded several research projects on serving the handicapped 
in vocational education. The products from these projects are dissemi- 
nated to State staff. More information on these research 'projects can 
be found in the section entitled "Projects of Natibnal Significance, " 

P* W- 
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TABLE 2. Total Federal and State/Local Expenditures (Including^ 
Carryover Funds) for Handicapped, Dlsadvantaged^nd 
Limited English Proficiency (LEP) Students Under" 
Part B, 1972 and 1976, and Under Section 110 (VEA), 1979 



Fiscal 
Year 



Ttfandicapped 



1972 
1976 
1979 



Total 
Expenditures 



Federal 



$ 63,944,536 
120,201,718 
174,303,324 



$ 37,899,822 
48,562,842 
53,140,457* 



State/Local 



$ 26,044,714 
71,638,876 
121,163,367 



Disadvantaged 
1972 
1976 
1979 ' 



179,735,988 
284,988,907 
416,993,085 



63,565,259 
8fy 1.76,31 8 
104,954,394 



/ " . 
1/16,170,729 

/ 

^204,812,589. 
312,038,691 



LEP 



1972* 
1976* 
1979 



21,280,623 



3,878,992 



17,401,631 



Limited English proficiency students were not identified separately 
in 1972 and 1976. In 1972 and 1976, funds were used to pay the 
full cost of vocational education for the handicapped and disad- 
vantaged students. In 1979, only the excess costs could be funded 
with Section 110 funds for the handicapped, disadvantaged, and 
limited English proficiency students. 
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NAT I ON Al^P R I OR I TY. PROGRAM— DISADVANTAGED ' ' 

Since the' passage of the Vocational Education Act (VEA) of 1963, Congress 
has specified that some of the funds granted to the States under this 
legislation be.used to assist the disadvantaged. Disadvantaged students 
are those with" academic, socioeconomic, or other handicaps (other than 
physical or mental handicaps) which prevent them from succeeding in regu- 
lar vocational education programs. Section 110(b) of the amended Act 
requires that 20 percent of the State's Section 102(a) allotment (Subparts 
2 and 3 combined) be used for disadvantaged students, a national priority 
program. 

Monies available under Section 110 are-governed by "excess cost" provisions. 
The term "excess cost" is interpreted in Section 104.303 of „the vocational 
education Regulations accompanying the Education Amendments of 1976 
( Federal Register , Vol. 42, Nov 191, dated 10/3/77). After some confusion, 
these provisions were implemented at the beginning of fiscal year 1979. 
The interpretation stipulates that the Secretary will pay to each State 
an amount not to exceed 50 percent of. the "excess cost" of programs, 
services, and activities Under Subparts 2 -and 3 of the VEA for special 
needs students, including the disadvantaged. Excess cost, then, is defined 
as the cost of special vocational education programs and/or related ser- 
vices incurred for the benefitW special needs students. This cost must 
be over and above the cost of comparable vocational instruction for 
students who are not classified aVhaving special needs. FurtfTer, States 
must match Federal monies used under Section 1ID on a dollar-for-dollar 
basis. \ „ 

The excess xost interpretation was designed to permit a limited amAt of 
Federal funds to serve a larger number of disadvantaged students. This 
use is comparable to the provisions of Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act and the Education of the Handicapped Act. Federal 
funds are used for programs and/or services which enable disadvantaged 
students to participate in regular classroom activities or receive com- 
parable education in a separate or modified setting. 

.v * 
Fiscal year 1979 data indicate that 998,965 disadvantaged students were 
enrolled 'in vocational education_programs around the Nation and received . 
special services funded by Section liu(b). -This enrollment figure shows 
an apparent decline from fiscal year 1978 in the number of disadvantaged 
students served. There are several reasons for this. First, the excess 
cost provisions went into effect in fiscal year 1979. These require a 
more refined method of identifying individuals who need special assist- 
ance; consequently, it became apparent that some States had overestimated 
the number of students served in fiscal year 1978. These States, subser 
quently reduced their enrollment counts in fiscal year 1979. 
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Second, the separate matching requirement for Section 110 funds has also 
inhibited programs and services. Inflation and the unwillingness or 
inability of State and local governments to appropriate. funds. for thkis 
special purpose have made it difficult to raise the necesgagy matching 
funds for Section 110 Federal dollars^ Some localities haye thus had 
to refuse Federal funds. Since States haVe 27 months<*during which to 

)eeh receiveayfor Ijhe fiscal 



spend Federal funds, final data have not 

year 1979 grant award, which States may sbend in fiscar-years -1979, 1980,*- 
and the first 3 months of 19&1. Consequently, it is not yet possible, to 
determine whether States have in fact beefn able to meet the matching 
requirements of the excess cost provisions. It appears though, that rather 
than doubling- the amount of money for disadvantaged students, the matching^ 
requirement may have hindered programs and services and caused a decline 
in enrollments in areas of greatest need. 

States reported total expenditures of $416,993,1385 under Section lltfftH 
for the disadvantaged duAing fiscal year 1979. Federal Tunds amounted 
to $10,954,394 or 25.2 percent of this total. While these figures 
represent s decrease of approximately $55 million from fiscal year 1978, 
it must be noted that in. fiscal year 1979 only excess cost expenditures 
were reported. Converse^ in -fiscal year 1978 the total cost of serving 
disadvantaged students was reported. Table 2, p. 21, shows the overall 
increase in expenditures for the handicapped-, disadvantaged, and persons 
with limited English proficiency since fiscal year 1972. 

Section 110(b) funds are- providing significant activities for meeting 
the needs of the disadvantaged. Vocational education programs are 
adapted to meet individual learning needs," curriculum materials separated 
into modules, basic education using vocational language integrated into 
remedial classes, and learning centers set up away from' the school setting. 



Information from advisory councils and site visits by tHe Department of 
Education indicate, however, that there is still much .progress to be 
made. Some school systems are reluctant to acknowledge the existence of 
disadvantaged students because they do not have the necessary matching 
funds -to implement programs under Section 110(b), or they are uncertain 
about which programs to provide the disadvantaged. Further, they may 
^ack the necessary popular support for such a"n initiative. It is still 
administratively and. financially simpler to avoid mainstreaming and to 
have separate classes for the disadvantaged (or for. any of the special 
needs population). Under these circumstances, the entire cost of the 
class can be supported by set-aside funds. In addition, CETA programs- are 
also Jieavily relied upon because these Federal funds do not require 
State and local matching and the program' is administratively more flexible 
than the VEA. These problems will be the focus, of the Department s 
technical assistance efforts in the future. • 
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NATIONAL PRIORITY PROGRAM — LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENCY 

\ Section 110(b) requires States to serve persons who have limited proficiency 
Mn English. The term "limited English proficiency" (LEP), or "limited 
English-speaking ability," the term used in the Act, refers to individuals 
- who were not born in the U.S. and/or whose native tong.ue*is other than 
English. "Also included are" persons who come from an environment where a 
language other than English is dominant, and for that reason, have 
difficulty speaking and understan ding instruction in English. 

Under Section 110(b), -States are rgqiiixed_to s pend 20 jiercent of their ' ," 
Basic Grant award for disadvantaged persons. Of this set-aside, States 
must use a minimum portion for persons with limited Engl.ish proficiency* 
'(LEP). The LEP funding level ~is~ determined by i;he proportion of the LEP 1 
15- to 24-year-old population in- the State's total 15- to 24-year-dld popu- ^ 
lation. WhiTe these funds must be matched by State and local funds* as 
part of the total Section 110(b) disadvantaged set-aside, a separate 
dollar- for-dollar match of Federal LEP money is not- required. , ■ 

A reported 44,107 persons benefited from- the LEP set-iside during fiscal 
year 1979. While this is a decrease from the number reporte,d in fiscal 
year 1978 (86,824) , .the reasons for this decline are much the same as 
those listed for the disadvantaged in the preceding section. Thus, 
matching requirements, LEP population overestimates, and excess cost 
provisions (the latter *re discussed in the preceding section of this 
report dealing with the disadvantaged), as well as differing data collec- 
tion methodologies between 1978 and 1979, account for the differences. 

Expenditures for the LEP students totaled $21,280,623 in fiscal year ( 
1979, approximately $2 million more than in fiscal year 1978. However, 
because the excess" yeest provisions went into effect during fiscal year 
1979, comparisons between these. 2 years are. necessarily skewed. 

* 

States appear to be having difficulties serving the LEP population. , 
Some States ha*e reported problems in identifying this population and, , 
almost in desperation, have classified students as LEP on the basis of 
surnames! Other States have assumed that all LEP students require 
remedial instruction, when, in fact, many are' well-educated, but in * 
another language. Many communities have limited knowledge of how to 
teach LEP students, or they lack sufficient resources to accomplish 
their goals. Because' of these difficulties, there are' not as many 

programs for LEP students as States' population estimates would seem 

indicate. 



1 

t/te 



to 



Progress in seVving LEP students, however, is being. made. - St/tes are 
using language dominance surveys, State bilingual reports, -State evalua-; 
tions, State census reports, or foreign language reports to identify LEP v 
students. More curriculum material is being prepared which can be used 
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in LEP classes. Support services' and programs include the use of 
bilingual articles and parapjrofessionals, the teaching of English as a 
second language, the teaching of vocational English, individual *nd 
group counseling, tutorial programs, and contracted research projects. 
Five States have hired a full-time staff person to work exclusively on 
limited English prof iciency student concerns. 'Increasing numbers of 
persons are being trained as-: vocational .education teachers for LEP 
students. Because many States have increased their efforts to serve 
this national priority group, it is likely that the -number of programs 
"to serve LEP students will increase significantly.. 



NATIONAL PRIORITY PROGRAM-- POSTSECONDARY AND ADULT 

■ * i * 

Section T10(c) requires States to use a minimum of 15 percent of their 
102(0 allotment (Subparts 2 and 3 combined) for vocation^ .education at 
th£ postsecondary and adult levels. The Act further striates that^the 
Federal share of the cost of such programs wil\not exceed 50 percent, 
i.e., States must match this program dollar-for-dolla/. Funds are to be 
used for vocational* education programs: (1} for persons in programs 
leading to an associate^ other degree, but not deigned to leaf to a 
-baccalaureate or highefdegree; (2) for- personsy ready in the labor 
market or unemployed; and (3) for persons who torVe completed or left 
high school and who are not. covered by the description at (1), above. 

The purpose of the postsecondary and adult ^provision in the Act is to 
encourage States to provide program?: (l/to prepare technicians and 
specialists as .support personnel for professionals a^' m ana£ers; 
(2) to prepare skilled workers; and (3/ to upgrade and update an ind vid- 
ual' Education, and generally imp>ov/ current or te*ch new job skills. 

Vocational education at the postsecondary level is offered by public 
and' private toReg4 ate and nqncoTlegiate 4nstitutionsn This Is in 
contrast to vocational education^ at the secondary level, which is 
offered primarily through' the/public school system. Short- and long- 
term vocational education programs for adults who attend school on a 
art-t?S bSs are held at'll types of institutions, inc uding public 
schools that'serve secondary students during regular school hours. 

According to 1979 data, postsecondary enrollments decreased slightly 
to 1 ,949,558 students from the 2,039,170 reported .in 1978* The long- 
and short-term adult enrollments, however increased from 4,379,639 In 
1978 to 4 774 63l*1n 1979. The total enrollment for postsecondary and 
Mt JttSr* 1979 was thus 6,724,189. Table 3 shows the overall 
Increase in postsecondary .aid adult enrollments^ nee 1972. There were 
204,559 postsecondary stude'n'ts who completed programs during 1979. 
• Long-term adult completions during. 1979 totaled 165,844 Short-term 
aSult enrollments, ks the tent, Implies are not enro led n planned 
-sequence of courses leading to a specified vocational goal . Rather, 
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TABLE 3. Total Enrollment in Vocational Education 
by Level for Selected Fiscal Years 



Fiscal 
Year 



Total 
Enrollment 



Secondary Postsecondary 



Adult 



\ 

1972 • 11,602,144' 7,231,648 1,304,092 



3,066,404 



1976 15,133,322 ' 8,860,947 2,202,800 . 4,069,575 
1979 17.033,620 10,309,431 1,949,558* 4,774,631 



* The Vocational Education Act, as amended in 1976, changed the 
definition of postsecondary which shifted some students to the 
adult level- 



they are enrolled in Specific courses for^upgrading*, retraining, or 
avocational pursuits. \ These enrollments are thus not counted as "com- 
pleters or leavers. \ 1 

\ . V 

Placement rates for 197^ are not yet available/. In- 1978, however, 
74. (x percent of, those available for placement' at the postsecon^Jary 
level Were employed full time in their field of training or in a 
related occupation. Another 19.6 percent were employed in other 
fields or worked part.romel Of the adult completers, 73.4 percent Of 
those available for ^vQe^ent were employed'full time in their field 
of training or in a retorted occupation. Another 18.5 percent "were 
employed in other^fields or worked part time. 

Fiscal expenditures, inclDdiug carryover funds, 
secondary and adult programs in 1979 totaled ovfct 
Federal portion* of this total exceeded $133 mil if 
The ratio of State and local to Federal expendii 

This was an increase from the'mor^ than $1.5 biljljon total expenditures 
in fiscal year 1978 of which 1*06 million was Federal or 6.9 percent. 



to support .the post- 
$2.1 billion. The 
ion or 6.2 percent, 
jres was 15:,1 for 1979, 



^ MANAGEMENT EVALUAlt^ REVIEW FOr\oMF|l I ANCE/QUAL ITJT 

Fiscal year 1980 was the fourth year that ManajEj^ment Evaluation Reviews 
for Compliance/Quality (MERC/Q's) were conducted in States that received 
Federal votational education funds under Publ|c Law 94-482. /Eleven 
States were reviewed during 1980 for State activities conducted in 1979. 
% Table 4 shows that these States were in compliance on the majority of 
items that were reviewed. / ^ 4 



The compliance porttfw of the 1980 MERC/Q's revealed one majir problem 
area, and several /Other minor but still sign/ificant and recurring 
problem areas. The most frequent noncompliance finding was/fund distri- 
bution procedures, or funding formula. Problems involved giving priority 
"to applications based on economically depressed areas and fyigh unemploy- j 
ment rate, and programs new to the area. States also had difficulty 
basing fund availability on relative financial ability, and concentration 
of lowrincome families or concentration of high-cost students: ^ un ^\^^t 



n1 ^ent N 



distribution has been, perhaps, the rtost difficult Section of the 
Vocational Education Amendments oFl476, both for the States to implem 
and for the Federal Government to monitor. Every State reviewed. had 
some problems with its fund distribution procedures: missing, 
inappropriately weighted, or misapplied formula factors*. 

Other noncompliance problems recurred consistently, though less frequently. 
TKese included handicapped (Section 504 and set-aside requirements), 
disadvantaged (Subpart 4 v and set-aside requirements), equal access ^ 



V 



TABLE 4. Sunnary of MERC/Q Compliance Findings- 
By State, FY 1980 * 



J- 



State 
Connecticut 
-New-York 



• To be 

Items Appli- •Com"*' Per- Noncom- Per- Deter- Per- 

* cable pliance cent pliance cent mined cent 

228 212 , 192 90.6 18 8.5 2 .9 

—238 216 196 90r7~ 16 7v4 \. 9 




Delaware 



South 
Carolina 



Kentucky 
Wisconsin ** 



252 212 195 92.0 



Okl ahoma 

Secondary 183 
Postsecondary 245 



Missouri 



tana . 



Nevada 



Idaho 



242 



222 ♦ 



174 
188 



230 
194 



3.3 10 4.7 



253 235 199 84.7 23 9.8 



\ 



164 94.2 
133 .70.7 



218 94,8 
168 86.6 



253 220 194 88.2 



276 243 220 90.5 



16 
17 



7.0 



TOTAL 
AVERAGE 



2,872 2,580 2,272 , 88! 1 



239 215 T8S 



87.9 



5.5 



239 223 195 87.4 24 10.8 4 1.8 
241 233 198 85:0 30 12.9 , 5 2.1 



6 3.5 4 2.3 
15 8.0 40 21.3 



3.x0_/ • 5 2.2. 



26 13.4 



7.3 10 4.5 



2.5 



205 7.9 103 4.0 , 
17 7.9 *9 4.2 
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(primarily Section 504, Title IX, incentives, displaced homemakers, and 
consumer arfd homemakihg education), State and local planning (assessment, 
goals', and funds to meet employment needs), State administration /(primarily 
Section $04, Title IX, full-time personnel to reduce sex bias, and ifund* * 
distribution procedures), and Subpart 2 (primarily displaced homemakers, - 

„ cooperative vocational education, administration*, and set-as ides-): There 
is obviously much overlap between these categories, firrther^emphasizing ' 

, them N as. critical areas. Table 5. shows a summary of MERC/Q ^compliance by 
program area for 1980. • J 

The States often had difficulty, with two general areas: -serving special 
populatTOnsr and specific State planning funding, and-administrative 
"^ocedures. There seem to be several reasons for tjjjjs, including 
inadequate identification and outreach, lack of coordination vnth related 
agencies, unwieldy organizational structures, and misunderstanding and, 
misapplication of rules and regulations. 

The quality portion of the 1980 MERC/Q 's included State planning procedures, 
evaluation and^student followup, and equal access. Recommendations are 
listed below: ' * v 

A. Planning — t ( 

1. Encourage outside agencies, groups, and indiviatmls to become 
involved in the State planning process. 1 J • > 

* * * • .; " 

2. Develop more comprehensive policy^ manuals and provide greater 
procedural direction through guides N and handbooks. v> ; ^ 

3. Promote coordination with other State agencies in order to fit 
labor supply with .occupational demand. } ^ 



4^ Assist eligible recipients in pr^ring anntfal plans and 
application^ and developing gotrts and objectives-. 1 

5. Publish a "ntinri plan M as a pubric relations tcyl 

6 \ Encourage new programs. \ •IS* 

B. Evaluation and Followup 

J. Develop a policy gnd procedures manual or handbook fpr evaluat- 
ing loca^ programs. J 

V: Encourage outside agencies, groups, and individuals to , > 
participate in evaluating programs. 

3. Revise and update continuously the evaluation and fo^l/wup 
survey instruments afid procedures. 



TABLE 5. Summary of MERC/Q Compliance Findings- 
By Program Area, FY 1980 



(■r 



Area t Ji terns Appli- Com- Per- Noncom- Per- Deter- Per- 

^ cable pliance cent pi lance cent mined cent 

J e ' ' * . 

/Vocational 

/. Education 1,716 1,482 1,304 88.0 132 8.9 46 3.1 



Adult * % \ 
Education * 644 631 600 95.1 



20 



3.i ii 



1.7 



CETA 



170 153 . 143 93.5 



4.6 



2.0 



Title IX 



200 176 136 77.3 16 9.1 • 24 13.6 



* Section 504- 142 138. 89 64.5 30 21.7 19 13.8 



TOTAL 



2,872 2,580 2,272 . 88.1 - 205 7.9 103 4.0 
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4. Tabulate, analyze, and disseminate followup data and evaluation 
results. 

5. Establish a standard m e cha n ism to assure that the results of 
evaluation and followup are used to improve programs, services 
and activities. 

6. Train evaluators to apply evaluation criteria uniformly and - 
consistently. 

C. 'Equal Access, 

1. Expand technical assistance to eligible recipients through an % 
action-oriented. approach. 

2. Develop more comprehensive State and local policies which 
include specific support for equal access for all populations. 



3. Involve othen interested groups, agenqies, and individuals in 
* identifying and providing_s.e.ryices to target populations. $ 

4. Use available data to determine priorities and develop goals, 
and measurable activities for meeting the needs of target 
populations. 

' ■ - i 

5/ Strengthen the role of equal access in guidance and counseling 

programs to encourage flontraditional enrollments. o t 



6. Increase efforts to identify and serve persons with limited 
Eng 1 i s h 0 p rof i c i ency . 

This summary lists some common problems and recommendations f6r the 
11 States reviewed in 1980. Problems 'that surface dw4w| the on-site 
review are discussed with the State, and actions to be taken to correct 
the problems-are cooperatively decided* A schedule of completion dates 
is determined that will enable the State to' take actions to fully meet 
the requirements of the law. After the review, MERC/Q staff continue 
to work with the States through telephone calls and letters to help 
them complete the necessary actions by the scheduled dates. 

Problem areas -uncovered during the onrsite review are also referred to 
program, specialists. Technical assistance is then provided to the 
State* relative-to-procedupes-that^must be-inHxlemented^tO-Correct 
identified deficiencies and bring about compli?nce;with the law. 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AUDITS 



Section 112(a)(2) requires that fiscal audits be conducted in States ^ 
that receive 'funds for vocational education. In fiscal year 1980, the 
Office 'of Vocational and Adult Education (OVAE) received final voca- 
tional education audit reports for seven States from the Office of 
Inspector General, Eduction Department. The auditors recommended that 
six of the seven-States return approximately $4.8 million to the Federal 
Government. OVAE sustained approximately $210,000 of the amount. 
Audit exceptions totaling approximately $330,000 are still pending 
resolution. ~0f the six States required to return funds,, only one is ' 
appealing the decision. 

Although all audit reports showed that the States generally conducted 
their programs in accordance with ,the law and regulations, the 1 1980 
final reports listed a wide range, of audit exceptions. The financial 
findings included the following: excessive fund accumulation, lapsed 
funds, inappropriate use of handicapped-and special disadvantaged -funds, * 
faijure to maintain~£ff ort, unsupported postsecondary^expenditures, 
inappropriate matching of work-study: funds, and the incurring of expendi- 
tures unrelated to the grant. In many instances there was not a clear 
.audit trail to determine whether funds had been spent in accordance with 
the law; in such cases, the auditors found the States not in compliance. 
In their defense, the States were able to furnish documentation to OVAE / 
as evidence that;/ the funds had indeed been spent legitimately. OVAE wa^ 
able to resolve most of the financial find ings in ' this manner. / 

In addition to the, financial, findings, the auditors found other admini- 
strative procedures out of "compliance with the Jaw L These fincjings 
included the following: inadequate evaluation, incorrect financial 
reporting, failur^ to investigate maintenance of effort, improper fund- 
ing procedures, Tack of local audits, improper letter of credit proce- ' 
dures', inadequate local plans, inadequate property management, and 
inadequate identification of limited English proficiency students. In 
most instances, States^corrected these deficiencies before the final 
audits reached OVAE 7 Technical assistance is being provided to those 
•-States that are having difficulty in making the necessary corrections. 

The findings Vfsted above refer to final audit reports that were received 
in fiscal year 1980. The Office of Vocational and Adult Education also t 
acted on audits that -had teen received prior to that year. Accordingly, 
negotiations were conducted with two States and four letters of final . 
determination w,ere issued.- In these cases, 'OVAE requested a refund of 
approximately $540,000 to the Federal Government. One State appealed 

AE's decision that funds be returned. One State w^V monitored on-site 
to insure 'that its administrative deficiencies were corrected. 
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*The financial findings and deficiencies sustained by OVAE from the pre- 
. fiscal year 1980 audits were similar to the. findings of the fiscal year 
1980 audits. Again>jdministrative deficiencies we*e generally 
corrected before OyXE/ received the final audit reports. 

" ( / o » 




EVALUATION RESULTS 



• Almost every State. and Territory evaluated its vocational education, 
programs in *fi seal '.year 1979 as required^by Section 112. The few States 
and Territories that did not complete"e^3luations during this period 
were planning and implementing evaluation systems for 1980. 

- States used different processes to evaluate the various aspects of 
vocational education programs. These included student followup studies, 
employer satisfaction studies, student self-evaluations, teacher and 
administrator evaluations, and site visits. Most States used more than 
one of these evalu^tibn processes. ^ 

^ Many States conducted employer satisfaction surveys in which employers 
rated weir employees who were vocational education graduates. The 
criteria for the ratings were as follows: /job knowledge, ability to 
operate equipment, ^effectiveness, pr/oficiency, work attitude, and 
. . personal qualities; The results of the employer satisfaction surveys 
' showed that, for every criteria surveyed, the vocational education 
graduates we related favorably by a majority of th^^mpl^yeFS7~ 

States also reviewed th'eir programs in terms of relative strengths and 
weaknesses. The fiscal year 1979 Accountability Reports emphasize 
weaknesses more so than strengths, possibly reflecting concern abouj 
program improvement. Many recommendations for improvements were^rtade by 
£each State, and often*^hese recommendations were already being i/fmplemen ted. 

The aspect^ of States'^ vocational education programs listed frequently 
as strengths and yffaknesses in the Accountability Reports follow: (Some 
strengths listed by^ many States* are cited most often as weaknesses by 
Other States.) , v 

• Strengths (in descending order) i 

- *■ 

1. * Services for handicanped, disadvantaged, limited Englfsh 

proficierity students^ sex equity 

* / % 

2. « Guidance • 

A * ■ * > 

3. Faculty experience 



4. Instructional materials and methods 



5. Local advisory councils 



6. Program facilities and equipment 
Weaknesses (in descending order) • . 



1. 


Guidance (and placement) " 




Instructional materials and methods 


3. 


Advisory council concerns 


4. 


Equipment 


5. 


Graduate followup 


6. 


Technical craft committees 



The fiscal year 1979 Accountability Reports also included an evaluation 
of services for the disadvantaged, handicapped, and limited English 
proficiency students* These reports included mpre positive statements 
than negative ones. Severar? States reported that they were meeting the 
needs of the disadvantaged, handicapped, and limited English proficiency 
students, and others reported progress toward meeting this goal. 
Problems listed included identification of students in the target groups, 
lack of local matching funds, and inaccessibility of programs. 

Equal access was another aspect of the State evaluation process* Several 

States reported good -servicesand genera 11 y-positi ve progress. jinJbis__ 

area* Some of the States noted that recruiting and admissions procedures 
had improved, and that a' shift had occurred in the male/fema]e enrollment 
ratio in various disciplines. As a result of the evaluations, some 
problems were noted: lack of emphasis on equal access in the past, - 
static male/female ratios, difficulties in collecting and using data, 
and funding problems. 
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■Introduction 

Under Subpart 2, Section 120 /"the Secretary of Education i's authorized 
to make grants to States to assist them in conducting vocational educa- 
tion programs according to approved State Plans for Vocational Education. 
Such a grant is called a "Basic v Grant," and it may be used for aify of 
the 16 purposes set forth in Section 120(b) of the Act. Thirteen of 
these purposes are discussed in this section of the report. The remain- 
ing three\ (State administration, local administration, and sex-equity 
personnel) are discussed in the preceding section, "Subpart 1— General 
Provisions." 

Federal allotments for Subpart 2 totaled $412,980,320 in 1978, and 
$430,671,966 in 1979\ Actual -total expenditures for all of Subpart 2 
in 1978 calwf to $379,555,148 (Federal), and $4,597,835,991 (State and 
local); the\ratio of State and local to Federal expenditures was 12:1. 
In 1979, FedfesaJ^expenditures came to $404,132,489 and State and local 
to $5,215,768,528; the ratio of State and local to Federal thus was 
12.9:1., • * ' 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS ■ 

Vocational^education programs constitute the major purpose of the Basic 
Granb^These programs provide learning experiences which prepare 
individuals for paid employment. This may include prevocational activi- 
ties^bch as guidance programs to increase the student's awareness of 
&&ffi and career. These are essential to educational decisionmaking. 
^Vocational education may also provide basic skills programs aimed at 
increasing proficiency in mathematics, reading, and writing. The major 
goal of vocational education programs, however, is to increase the 
student's knowledge and skills relating to a specific job or occupational 
area. Vocational education offers over 400 instructional programs at 
the secondary, postsecondary, or adult levels, -designed to increase a 
person's employability or upgrade a. person's skill in a current job. 
These courses are usually grouped ujadernhe headings of seven -traditional 
major occlipationaj/program areapr^These areas are individually discussed 
below. 

Expenditures at all levels of instruction for vocational education 
programs only /.under "Section 120(b)(1)(A), totaled $304,395,088 (Federal) 
and $3,607,716,306 (State and Ifodal) jn 1978. The ratio of State and 
local to Federal expenditures wasUhus 12:1, with Federal dollars com- v 
prising only 7.8 percent of the 1978 total.- " . 

In 1979, expenditures for voe^Sfcumal education programs under Section 120 
were $4,834,815,462 ($4,508,341,161 State and local ; $326, 474, 301 , or 
j6.8 percent, Federal; ratio of State and local to Federal was 13.8:1). 

• • • 
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These expenditure figures exclude consumer and homemaking and industrial 
arts, but include carryover funds. 

Enrollment at all levels of instruction in vocational education programs 
under Section 120(b)(1)(A) in 1979 was 11,693,218; up' slightly from the 1978 
total of 11,488,649. These enrollment figures exclude consumer and home- 
making (Subpart 5— Section 150) and industrial arts (Section 120(b)(l)(I)), 
which are discussed elsewhere in this report. Table 6 and chart E show 
enrollments by program area. 

Although placement rates for 1979 are not yet available, rates for 1978 
ape presented to show vocational educations typical performance. Of all • 
those available for placement in 1978, including all levels, 66.4 percent 
were placed full time in the field of their trailing or in a related 
'occupation. Another-25.4 percent were employed in a field not related 
to their training or were employed part time. A full 91.8 percent of 
those available for placement were employed in 1978. ,fc 

For each of the following octupational areas, the 1978 placement rates 
will be listed in the same order a$ above: first/ those placed full time 
in the field of their training or in a related occupation; second, those 
placed in a field -not-related to their training or employed part time; 
and' third, total employed. " j 



/ ■ ■ ( 



Agriculture * 



) This p rogram co ntinue s to diversify, i inc 1 udi ng trai ni n g for empl oyment 



in agribusiness, agricultural production, agricultural .sciences, 
renewable natural resources, an d, environmental occupations- Agribusiness 
and agricultural production programs teach individuals how to apply / 
scientific and technical skills to the diverse areas of agriculture 
concerned with crops and animals,' supplies and services, mechanics, the 
•processing and .marketing of products, and the like. The agricultural 
sciences programs address the production," processing, and distribution 
of food and fiber. Programs in renewable natural resources prepare 
individuals for employment related to the conservation and improvement 
*sQf natural resources such as air, soil, water, land, fish, and wildlife 
for-economic and recreational purposes.- - 
: — ' 

Oft the 964,452 students enrolled in agriculture programs in 1979, 
lj(4,521 completed the program and were available for work or continuing 
• education. An additional 28,415 students left the program prior to 
completion *ndy ~wrth ^e^skiTls-they-obtSined-, were-also available for 
employment. Of the tota-1 number of students enrolled,. 19.2 percent were, 
female.. Placement rates for 1978 were 66.8 percent and 28.1 percent, 
.0 respectively, for a total of 94.9 percent placed. - 
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TABLE 6. Total Enrollment in V ocational Education 
By Program for Selected Fiscal Years 



» FY .FY FY 

Program 1972 lo976 • 1979 



Agriculture 896,460 1,059,717 964,452 

Distributive 640,423. 900,604 ' 927,929 

Health - 336,652 684,904.. 791,155 

Consumer and Homemaking 3,165,732 3,515,042 3,658,475 

Occupational Home 

Economics -' 279,966 471,289 . 577,fcl8 

Industrial. Awts* -- 446,067 1,681,927 

Office 2,351,878 3,114,692' * 3,439,623 

Technical 337,069 484,807 472,200 

slrade and Industrial 2,397,968 3,109,950 ^ 3,411,796 

-at her;— ~1v304t6T9 -1 ,558,7 9^ Tt1^8t245-~ 



TOTAL** V 1 1 .710.767 15,345,863 17,033,620 



~~r~ 



* Industrial arts enrollments were not counted separately 
until 1974. 

** Totals do not equal Table 3 becaus/of duplicated counts 
in the program areas in 1972 and 1976* 
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4Enrolknents 



In Vocational Education (VEA) 
B y Program Area 



Agriculture 
Distribution 

i » 

Health 



, Consumer and 
Homemaking 



Home Economics 



Industrial Arts 



Office 
Occupations 



Technical 

Trade and 
Industrial 

* 

Other 



MILLIONS 

-4— 



4 



I. . i . 

w 



- OCA 



£28 



.791 



.579 




L°682 




3.440 



.472 



3,412 



L108 



0 



* 
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Chart B 




MILLIONS 



Source: NCES/VEDS FY- 79 
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Marketing and Distribution . , 

This program prepares individuals for initial and higher levels of employ- 
ment in occupations associated with the flow of industrial and consumer 
goods in channels, of trade, and tHe marketing ©^services. 

Instructional programs emphasize the performance of variousjnarketing 
functions, such as selling, buying, pricing, promoting, financing, 
transporting, storing, marketing research, and marketing management. 
This program, particularly at the secondary level, relies upon coopera- 
tive education (part-time employment) as the primary means for applying 
classroom instruction. . 

The typical enrol lee is prepared for initial or entry employment, but has 
the knowledge, skills, and attitudes for early upward mobility. Students 
• also gain positive attitudes toward private enterprise. Management 
position? 5 and business ownership are thus achievable goaKc 

In fiscal year 1979, total enrollment was 927,929. Adult enrollees 
accounted for over a third of this enrollment. Of those in pre-employ- 
ment programs, 193,766 students completed programs and were available 
for employment or further, schooling. An additional 34,231 studfnts left 
programs with marketable skills but prior to completing, and were also 
available for wok. Female enrollment was 53.6 percent of the total. 
Placement rates for 1978 were 64.5 percent and 27.5 percent, respectively, 
for .a total of 92.0 percent placed. 



Hea+fch-G 

This program prepares individuals to assist qualified health professionals 
• in providing diagnostic, therapeutic, preventive, restorative, and 

rehabilitative services to. patients in health care facilities, the home, 
•s*»an\ the community. The programs concern dental services, diagnostic and 
treatment services, medical laboratory technologies, mental health and 
human services, nursing related services, ophthalmic services, rehabi i- 
tation services, and support functions in such areas as pharmaceuticals, 
central supply, medical records, and the admitting and discharge of 
patients. 

Enrollment in health occupations has increased steadily from 336,652 
students in 1972 to a high of 791,155 recorded. in 1979. Females make up 
84.3 percent of the. total enrollment in the health occupations. Persons 
•completing programs during 1979 numbered 135,335. An additional 31,259 
left the program with marketable job skills and were also available for 
v employment. Placement rates for 1978 were 79.3 percent and 14.6 percent 
respectively, for a total of 93.9 percent placed. 



1? 

Occupational ^HOj^^Egggggjcs _ _ *+*\ { 



This program emphasizes the acquisition of ski 1 1 5 needed for securing 
baid employment at the entry and advanced levels in occupations using 
home economics education, knowledge, and skills, such as nutritionists, 
child care workers, and clothing and food service worker The 
instructional programs are developed from home econonffcs education 
materials. Programs that prepare individuals for paid employment 
include services to individuals and families, and assistance to profes- 
sional home economists and professionals in fields related to home 
economics in industry, business, j|nd puBlic and private agencies. 

Of the 577,818 students enrolled in occupational home economics in 1979, 
77,9 percent weVe fGmale. In 1979, 94,049 students completed the 
course of study and were available for employment or further training*; 
21,074 left prior to completion, but were also available for employment. 
Placement rates for 1978 were 51.7 percent and 34.1 percent, respectively, 
for a total of 85.8 percent placed., - ^ 

Business and Office Occupations s ' ^ 

Students enrolled in business and office occupations prepare for a variety 
of activities in*plannir\g , organizing, directing, and controlling business 
office systems and procedures.' The program includes instruction in pre- 
paring, t?*anscribing, systematizing, and filing records; preparing and 
analyzing financial records; collecting accounts and receiving and dis- 
bursing money; operating office machines and electronic data processing 
equipment; storing, distributing*, and accounting for inventories of 
mater idls; and operating telephone swi Lchboarcter —_ 

Of the 3,439,623 students enrolled in business and offfce occupations 
programs in 1979, 558,534 completed and were availahle for employment or 
further trailing. An additional 128,296 students left prior to completing 
their program and were alsp available for employment. Female enrollment 
in these programs came to 73.5 percent. Placement rates for 1978 were 
65.. 3 per^etft and 25.1 percent, respectively, for a total of 90.4 percent 
placed. 

Tech nical - * 

— * • * 

Technical education is usually conducted for students enrolled in 
postsecondary and ddult education programs. The major purpose of 

jtechnical education. programs is to prepare individual? J^_a_„c_luster_of 

job opportunities in a specialized field of technology. The program of 
instruction includes the study of the underlying sciences and mathematics 
as well as methods, skills, materials, and processes commonlyused and 
services performed in a particular area of technology. Technical 
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^Npducation prepares a person -for the occupational area between the skilled^ 
craftsperson on the one hand, and the professional person/ such as the 
physician, engineer or scientist, on the other. This program, provides 
instruction /in the following technologies: architectural,, mechanical, N 
electrical/ optical , mining, petroleum, electromechanical, electro- 
optical , /instrumentation repair and maintenance, environmental process 
control, industrial production processes, atfality control and safety., 
nuclear and fossil fuel power generation, ^and energy conservation. 

Technical education enrollment in 1979 totaled 472,200 students, of which 
"19,4 perdent were female. Those completing the program in that year 

numbered 53,043;, those leaving the program numbered 23,886.- Both com- . m 

^pleters and leavers were available for employment. Placement rates for 

1978 were 73.6 percent and 20.6 percent, respectively, for a total of 

94.2 percent placed. 

Tra de and Industrial. Education 

Trade and industrial education is the branch of vocational education 
♦which is concerned with preparing" individuals for initial employment or 



for upgrading or retraining workers in a wide range of trade and indus-^ 
trial occupations.. Such occupations are skilled or semiskilled and are 
concerned with layout designing, producing, processing, assembling, 
testing, maintaining, servicing, or repairing any product or commodity. 
Instruction is provided in the basic manipulative skills, safety, and 
related mathematics, drafting, and sciences. Students are trained 
through'a, combination of shop, laboratory, or cooperative education 
experiences designed to develop the Skills required by industry. The 
-ma jori -ty-of the-^de-afl<Mfrit»s^fa4^dti€^^ the^ 
construction trades, mechanical andjnepair programsrPrecision produc- 
tion, and in transportation and material moving occupations. To a 
lesser extent,* students are rolled in a number of dissimilar- programs 
such as graphic arts, public-^nd -personal service, quantity focjd opera- 
tions, and textile production. 

Over 87,700 teachers and staff provide the learning experiences and 
training for 3,411,796 students. ~Df this total, 525,139 completed pro- 
grams and were available for employment or further education and training. 
An additional 160,833 students left prior- to completing a program. These 
students possessed marketable skills and were also available for employ- 
ment. The number of females enrolled during-^979 accounted for 14.9 
per^enFof the total enrollment. Placement rates for 1978 were 65.9 
percent and 26.4 percent, respectively, for a total Of 92.3 percent 
placed. •» _ 
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VOCATIONAL STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 

\ 

Vocational student organizations, as an integral part 'of the total 
instructional program, significantly help secondary, post secondary, and 
college students develop vocational career competencies and leadership 
skills. They also promote civic responsibility, appreciation of the 
American private enterprise system, and the importance of the American 
family. Interaction between students and the business and industrial 
comnunity is extensive, ° - 

Vocational student organizations recognized by the Dejwrtment of 
Education are: ~ - 

ORGANIZATION - MEMBERSHIP 

Agriculture 

Future Farmers of America (FFA) . . \ 494,000 

National Postsecondary Agriculture SI 

Organization (NPASO) ....... .TT\. . . 6,900 




\ ; ^ftiisiness, Office 

^ *** Future Business Leaders of America (FBLA)^ . : . 200,000 

Office Education Association (OEAX^^-^; . . *. • • 74,000 

Distributive Education 

Distributive Education Clubs of America (OECA) . . 182,220, 



Health Occupations 
— Heal ttr Occupations Students of "America (HOSA) \ . . J9;000 



Vocational Home Economics Education 
Future Homemakers of America (FHA) and 

Home Economics and Related Occupations (HERO) ..... 440,632 



Industrial Arts 

* American Industrial Arts Student 



.Associations (AIASA) . 16,500 

Trade and Industrial Education 
Vocational Industrial Clubs of America (VICA) . . \ ( 310,713 



TOTAL 1,743,965 



Students gain experience 1n leadership by serving as elected officers. J 
In 1979, 178,768 students functioned as elected officers of vocational 
student organJjaTtons; Members as well as officers receive leadership 
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giving speeches, and representing students and vocational education in 
a variety of commuaity activities. 

Leadership training activities aliw^irjclude annual national leadership A 
conferences for each organization; State officer workshops and seminars 
at the national headquarters in Washington, D..C; specialized leadership 
meetings; and $tate.arid regional workshops, conferences, seminars, and 
camps. 

■ A review of registration Records of these activities indicate that some 
35,000 student members participate in leadership training at the national 
l«vel, and over 700,000 participate in State and/or regional training. 
' Business, industry, -government agencies, and individuals continue to 
, support the vocational student organizations through contributions,of 
time and funds. -'Representatives^ from the community serve on national 
boards of directors, participate in, sponsored technical and leadership 
workshops, and lecture. — ; 



Annually, more than a thousand businesses*, industries, organizations, 
aittTTndivi duals contribQte over $1.5 million to national student organi 
zations that serve vocational- education students. 



-WORK-STUDY PROGRAMS 



'Vocational work-study programs may be funded from Subpart 2, Basic 
•Gr*n$ according to Section 121. These;' programs assist - full-time voca- 
tional education students, ages 15 to 21, who heed eajnings-from employ- 
ment to begin' or continue their vocational education. The Act specifies 
that students must. work for a local 'educational agency or some other 
public jionprof it agency or institution. v 

Work-study addresses the national problem of youth unemployment.- Employ- * 
• ment gives this targeted group an initial job experience which provides , 1 

the student with income and ba sic wo rk habit s and attitudes >' In many >\ 

cases, work-study helps" disadvantaged youths develop a sound~cofrcept of 
work and helps them understand the reason for work. It also encourages 
needy vocational students to remain in school and achieve marketable 
skil.ls. » ' S, 

An analysis of State Plans for Vocational Education and fiscal reports 
shows that national enrollments in work-study have declined,, from, 53,360 
in fiscal year 1976, to 38,673 in fiscal year 1978, to 27,984 in fiscal 
year 1979. Similarly, the amount of Federal funds States allocate to 
work- study programs has declined significantly since 1976. Federal funds 

.-were 57>6 percent of -total' .expenditures in 1976, 42.3 percent in 1978, 

' and'. 24. 8. percent in 1979. 
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Under the 1968 VEA Amendments, which were in effect in 1976, Federal 
funds ^'appropriated specifically for work-study programs. During 
1978 and 1979, however, when the 1976 VEA Amendments were in effect 
states had the option of funding work-study programs. Sixteen States 
?2l T t0nes re P° rted no VEA work-study expenditures in fiscal year 
whereas these same States had sucji programs in 1976. 

Despite this apparent decrease in work-study programs, total nationwide 
; or ;^" y expenditures have risen from $15,497,537 in fiscal year 1976, 
to $16,271,748 in fiscal year 1978, to $22,250,245 in fiscal year 1979. 
inis is attributable to the dramatic increase in State and local support 

?J 7 «° ^^n!!*^* 921 in fiscal * ear 1976 « ^.392,282 in fiscal year 
1978, and $16,736,000 in fiscal yeaj> 1979. 



♦ In 1979, State and local expenditures for work-study were 75.2 percent 

of the total, up. from 42.4 percent in 1976. it appears tha1^St*tes~and 

localities are'gradually replacing. Federal dollars with State and local 
monies This may indicate that many States eventually intend to use no 
Federal funds for this optional VEA program: States will thus effec- 
tively avoid the restrictions and regulations (which many States and 
locals feel are burdensome) governing the use of Federal funds- under the 
VEA for work-study. . 

j , ■ 

Federal funds under! the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) 
also. serve economically disadvantaged students. CETA is often considered 
competition tq the VEA work^study optional programs because States per- 
ceive C,ETA to be less burdensome administratively and to have fewer . 1 
restrictions on funds use. . . * ' * . * 

There are two major components of , the CETA legislation which affect work- 
study: 

1." Title II,, Section 204, Vocational Education Supplemental 
monies. These can be used to provide 'vocational instruction 
and related services to eligible economically disadvantaged 
and unemployed, 'underemployed, or inschool students. 



2. Title IV, Part'C, Subpart 3, Youth Employment and Training 
Programs. (YETP). Depending' on the na'ture of the YETP program 
in any given local educational agency, work-study programs 
may be phased out. Economically disadvantaged students may 
be placed ^n a program which includes either transition 
services (including 'Job sampling which may or may not be in 
the form-Qf vocational exploration) and/or career employment' 
experiences. In the case of career employment, YETP regula-. 
tions, state that all career employment experiences should 
have. the,. goaf of increasing the student's ability to make 



career decisions. 
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The work-study programs under the VEA are in flux with enrollments 
decreasing, expenditures increasing, and competition from CETA, It v 
seems likely though, that the target population will continue to be 
served either through the VEA, CETA,* or solely State-iponsored work- 
study programs. 



WORK EXPERIENCE AND ..CAREER EXPLORATION PROGRAM 




The Work Experience and Career Exploration Program (WECEP)*is authorized 
by the Fair Labor -Standards Act, Child Labor Regulation Number 3. The 
program is a coordinated effort between the U.S. Department of Education^s- 
Office of Vocational and Adult Education, the U,S. Department of Labor's 
w ? ge and Ho M r Division, and the State Departments of Education. It pro- 
vides a carefully planned work experience for 14- and 15-year-old youths 
who are considered to be potential school dropouts. It prepares these 
youths to be productive, contributing members of their communities. 
Vocational education funds from Section 134, guidance and counseling, 
and Section 110, disadvantaged, as well as State and local funds, have 
been usfed to develop and finance this program. In some States the 
program is coordinated with cooperative vocational education. 

WECEP started in 1969 as a 3-year experimental program in* 13 States; 

98CMt was in 24 States with over 40,000 participating students. 
A few^research studies have been conducted to evaluate the effectiveness 
of v WECEP. Two of these studies are listed below; 



1. 



Peter J. Deanovic and William Lundell, A Report on the 
Effectiveness of the 1975-76 Work Experience Career Explora- - 
tion Programs in the State of Illinois , Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
State. Department of Vocational Education, Special' Needs 
Division, March 1977. 




Thomas F/Dorr, A Stucfr Investigating the Effects of a Work 
Expertence-CareerJl^lo 

Group of Potential Qjrop-out Students During" the 1978-79 

)nja_ ' 



School Year at OeLonfi Junior High, Eau Claire, Wisconsin . * 
- " . A research paper submitted to complete the plan B require- 

* ments in 413-731, Problems in Guidance, The" Graduate College, 
University of Wisconsin-Stout, August 1979. 

Results of this research indicate many positive effects on students' 
scholastic performance, attendance, and behavior. Stu<te nts who partici- 
pate in WECEP tend to remain* in school longer, have few^r disciplinary 
problems, better attendance, and improved grades. 
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COOPERATIVE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Funding for cooperative^vocational education programs from Subpart 2 Basic 
v 6rant is authorized by Section ^22. Geographical areas with high -rates of 
v schoo1 dropoi^s or youth unemployment receive priority for funcjing. 
States must assure that students in nonprof it'private schools may partici-\ 
pate in cooperative vocational education programs. If students from Such 
schools are enrolled, programs may be supported up to 100 percent wi^h 
Federal funds. Employers pay students at either a minimum wage or a£ 
student-learner rate established by the Department of Labor CDOL). / 
States may reimburse employers, where necessary, for added training costs. 

eooperathm-^ucatrronH^desrgned to-prlpare students for employment. 
It is a school-initiated and school -supervised program. Program /activi- 
ties provide -instruction at the secondary, postsesondAry., and_adplt levels 
and £ut across all occupational areas. The key instructional elements 
are developing competencies needed for employability, evaluating the 
effectiveness of these programs, and establishing bridges between school 
and employment for all students, including handicapped, women, minorities, 
disadvantaged, and incarcerated. The consistent quality of these programs 
comes from using the TWrk environment in conjunction with classroom 
instruction to achieve educational goals. , v 

During fiscal year 1979 thefe were 536,961 students enrolled in coopera- 
tive vocational education. The estimated earnings for these students in 
the 57 5tates and Territories were $1,046,000,028. This is based on a 
3-hour work day at the minimum wage of $2.90 for the 4 months oT 1979, 
and $3.10 for the 6 months in 1980, Federal, State, and local taxes are 
deducted from the students 1 earnings. Expenditures for cooperative 
vocational education totaled $m,001 ,967 in fiscal year 1979. Federal 
expenditures were $8,255,763 and State and Ucal expenditures were 
$106,756,204. Chart, F shows that cooperati Wk^ocational education 
students earn nine times more thfcn the cost of ihe program. 

Irr addition to earnings, States indicate that cooperative vocational , 
"e^CatToirp^^ many otfrer advantages to-the various parties — 

involved. Students gain employment records, improved skills, expanded 9 
knowledge, improved attitudes, and opportunities to test career goals. 
School administrators find that cooperative programs eliminate'the need 
for expensive, specialized equipment ami laboratories since students 
receive training using the employer's equipment. The* school is able to 
.ensune' quality instruction through immediate application of skills in 
.realistic settings. Cooperative education also enable s s chools to 
teach more students in a given facility by carefully scheduling work 
and school periods. Federal, State, and local goveVnments. gain by earning 
interest on the taxes withheld from the students 1 'earnings, although most 
taxes themselves are repaid to the students. Many States als$ collect , 




Cooperative Vocational 
Education Programs 



' Earning While Learning 



536,691 Students 
Average Earnings 
$1,950 Per Student 



Total Program Costs 

$ mooaooo 



Tbtal Estimated Student Earnings 
$ 1,040,000.000 




STUDENTS EARN 9 TIMES MORE THAN THE COST OF THE PROGRAM 



Chart F 
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sales taxes when students spend their earnings. Employers find coopera- 
tive vocational education programs attractive because they respond quickly 
to changes in the economy, make possible better trained employees, provide 
present and future sources of employees, and keep some qualified young 
people in the community. 

Employers of cooperative vocational education students can also receive 
tax credits. The Targeted Jobs Tax Credit (TJTC) Program was established 
by the Revenue Act of 1978. The Departments of Education and Labor and" 
the Internal Revenue Service have coordinated the TJTC Program. They 
have developed a procedure for efficient and effective management of tax 
credits for participating employers. Employers indicate that this pro- 
gram has had a great economic impact for them. Employers of cooperative 
education students and economically disadvantaged students have made the 
TJTC Program a success. 



ENERGY EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Section 123 authorizes funds for grants to postsecondary institutions' 
for energy education in the field of coal mining, coal mining technojgigy, 
and solar energy. 

fn fiscal year 1979, 13 States expended a total of $1,649,194 for this 
purpose. Federal funds amounted to $344,837, or 20.9 percent. In 
fiscal year 1978, nine States expended a total of $855,735, of which 
$261,362, or 30.5 percent, werS Federal funds. It is unclear whether 
the restrictions of the Vocational Education Act, as amended in 1976, 
have limited the use of funds for this purpose, or whether there is some 
other cause. 'There does appear to be, however, a greater commitment to 
energy education in the States than these figures indicate. t 

State curriculum laboratories were active in developing and iritmementing 
energy curriculum materials. Projects included the following:/ a 
power and energy curriculum guide, updated materials on air-cpnditioning 
and refrigeration, solar heating curriculum, a bibliography m energy * 
and energy- related curriculum and resource materials, math,- physics and 
chemistry for mechanics, power and utilities manual, and a power console 
operator's reference manual. 

Other State activities in 1979 included establishing the Northwestern 
Vocational Energy Education Consortium. The consortium includes Alaska, 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 
The consortium was established for developing' curriculum in energy- 
related occupations. Several of the member States have identified 
energy education as a priority. 



The Department of Education maintains liaison with the Departments of 
Energy and the InteQor, as well as the Environmental Protection Agency, 
to promote energy programs. Education specialists in the Department of 
Education support programs and activities to emphasize the urgent need 
for the Nation to become energy efficient. They distribute information, 
from these agencies to vocational educators in the States about all 
energy education programs. Solars nuclear, coal, oil, and gas energy, 
and conservation of these resources are emphasized. 

The education specialists are also active in developing and monitoring 
major research projects designed to prepare new kinds of energy 
technicians and increase awareness of energy program^. Examples of 
these projects ihclude nuclear reactor operator technician, nuclear 
radiation protection technician, nuclear materials handling technician, 
nuclear plant quality assurance/control technician, nuclear instrumenta- 
tion technician, and energy control and .use technician. 0\£gr 50,1000 
units of training materials from these projects were used na^Njnwide by 
68 schools and over 30 industries during 1979. 

Education specialists, in cooperation with the Department of^tducation 
Energy Action Center, assisted in planning agendas and identifying 
speakers for a national energy conference held in February 1980. They , 
also assisted the American Vocational Association ..pi an their national ( 
energy conference for State vocational leaders in January 1980. 

As can be teen by the many activiti£s~at both the Federal and State 
level, energy education will continue to be a top priority for vocational 
education. ° 

CONSTRUCTION OF AREA VOCATIO^SCHQOLS 

Construction of area vocational school facilities is authorized by 
Section 120(b)(1). Conduction includes contacting new buildifigs, 
acquiring, expanding, remodeling, and altering existing buildings, grading 
and improving sites, and architect fees. The major new construction 
period in States was from the 1 arte 1960 l s through-tlre-e^ly u ~T970 L s; - The 
trend over thfe past several years has been to expander renovate existing 
schools. , J a 

In fiscal year 1979,-13 States reported Federal expenditures, totaling . . 
$12,222,149 for construction- Twenty-one States reported State and loca.1 
expenditures totaling $151 ,1.47,898 for the same purpose. Federal expendi- 
tures have declined by approximately $3 million from fiscal year 1978; 
State' and local funds have decreased by approximately $24 million since 
that same year. 
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STIPENDS 



Section 120(b}(l) authorizes stipends for students entering or already 
enrolled in vocational education programs • Students must have acute v 
economic needs which cannot be met under work-study programs. In addi- 
tion, the .State Board must determine whether stipends may be funded. 
The law stipulates that vocational education stipends may- only be pro- 
vided by ^ State when other programs offering financial support to students 
are either inadequately funded or are unable^to meet the needs of students. 

Inv fiscal year 1979, only one State funded stipends for students with 
acute economic needs. Ohio reported using a~ttftal of $576,304 Federal 
funds (including carryover from fiscal year 1978) to enroll students in 
a work experience cboperative education program (WECEP) . ^TMs^was an 
increase of approximately $216,000 over fiscal year 1978 when 0hTo^was^ v 
-aga+ftr-the only State to fund stipends. / - — - 



PLACEMENT SERVICES, 



Section 120(b)(1) authorizes grants to States to assist them in providing 
placement services for students who have successfully completed vocational 
education programs. The State Board must determine whether placement 
services may be funded. The law stipulates that placement services may 
be funded under Se ction 120 only when other programs providing this 
servrce are inadequately funded or are unable to meet the needs of 
students. 

v During fiscal year 1979 total expenditures for placement services were 
$10,473,482. This figure represents a tremendous increase from the 
expenditures in fiscal year 1978. At that time only $1,210,666 were spefit ' 
in this area. In fiscal year 1978, .the Federal expenditures amounted to 
28 percent of the total amount, whereas by fiscal year 1979'the Federal - 
share had become 'only 5.7 percent -of the total amount spent. These' 
figures seem to indicate a larger increase in State and local interest 
in the area of placement services, a change in. interpretation by some 
States as to what constitutes placement services, or inadequate funding 
of guidance and counseling programs under Section 134, since job place- 
ment is a component of guidance and counseling. More information on 
guidance and counseling can be found in that section of this report. - 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS 



This instructional program is one of the options under Section 120(b)(1) 
It teaches individuals about industry and technology through such activi- 
ties as experimenting, designing, constructing ^ evaluating, and using 
tools, machines, materials, and technological processes. The program 
also assists individuals in making informed and meaningful occupational 
choices, as well as prepares them for entry into advanced. trade and 
industrial or technical education programs.. The focus. of the industrial 
arts program is on construction, drafting and design, electricity afcd 
electronics, energy, power, transportation, graphic arts, and manufac- 
turing and materials processing. , * 

-M the close of 1979, the States and Territories reported serving 
1,681,927 students in pre vocational ior exploratory programs. Of this 
total , 14,9 percent were feniaJe J. TM :teach^^ 
numbered 20,008. When added to nonfederal ly funded industrial arts 
programs serving general education and avocationar studenjts, the total 
number served is approximately 7 million, with over 60,000 teachers and 
staff involved. , * 

* . v 

In fiscal year 1979, expenditures,, including carryover funds, for indus- 
trial arts came to a total of $130,463,911 (State' and local, $127,077,382, 
or 97.4 percent; Federal, $3,385,929, 'or 2.6 percent; a ratio of State 
and local to Federal of 37.5:1). Fisgal year 1978 expenditures, includ- 
ing carryover funds, totaled $62,759,169, considerably less than in 1979 
(State and local, $61 ,687,577 .or 98.3 percent;' Federal , $1,071,592 or 
1.7 percent;. a ratio of State and local to Federal of 57.5:1). 



-SUPPORT SERVICES FOR WOMEN 



Section 120(b)(1) authorizes States to provide "support "services" for 
women. This section specifically targets those women who "enter i 
vocational-programs- des-fgrmd^o^ — 
jobs which have been traditionally limited to men ? . . k ." 

These services: can be aimed at displaced homemakers and other special 
groups, and may include services similar to those described ;in the 
displaced homemaker section of this report. The most typical support"" 
services 'are peer groups of women in nontraditional vocational education 
programs* ' Other services include transportation, day care, and counsel- 
ing. Counseling prepares women for the challenges they will face day-ta- 
day in a nontraditional job. Followup services are also funded to keep 
in contact with women after they are employed to provide support while 
they adjust to their job* ' 
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One State with a large program of support "services for women reports that 
these programs receive very favorable comments from local educational , 
agencies and community colleges. Programs include a focus on electronics, 
providing women with informatimpt^rtSout the type* of job, what they can 
expect on the job, andproblems they may encounter. Othefr programs aim 
to increase the number of-women in apprenticeship training, focus on 
teenage parents and combining parenting and employment, and provide 
information .about nontraditional careers to women in high school. 

The State reports that after initial funding of these support services as = 
model programs, the funding was then picked up by CETA. Good coordination 
was achieved between CETA and vocational education in continuing these 
programs. ^ 

In. fiscal year 1979, a total of $987,092 was spent nationwide on support 
services for women (64 percent Federal). This represents a growth in 
- ^eTTdrtures^lroiTr^Tsca 1-year- 1 ^S^-v/herHSSMSe-^were^e^ — 
percent of which was Federal. Further evidence of increased commitment 
to these support services is the number of States supporting such activi- 
ties: five in 1978, thirteen in 1979. 



■* Section 120(tf) (1 ) authorizes funds for day care services for children of 
students in secondary and postsecondary vocational education programs. 
In fiscal year 1979, 10 States funded such day care services with a total 
of $971,345. Federal funds comprised 25 percent ($249,330) of the total' 
dollars spent. In contrast, six States spent a total of $805,160 for 
day care services in fiscal year 1978, with Federal funds comprising only 
4.5 percent ($36,018) of the total. 

# 4n offering day care services, the States use, wjjere feasible, insphoql 
centers and laboratories for home economics and child care and-guidance 
progr ams. These centers provide educational programs for the> preschoolers, 
and at the same time, provide learning experiences for the home ec<ffiomtcs~- 
students. By using existing preschool centers and laboratories, duplica- 
tion of effort is eliminated, and the day care is more accessible for the 
vocational education students. 



DAY QARE SERVICES . 
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DISPLACED HOHEMAKER PROGRAMS 



Education programs and services-sto meet the individual needs of displaced 
homemakers and other special groups are authorized under Section 
120(b)(l)(L). Displaced homemakers are persons who have been homemakers, 
but because their marriages were terminated; they must seek employment. 
-Included as "special groups" are single heads of households, homemakers 
and part-time workers who wish to secure full-time jobs, and women and 
men who are seeking jobs in nontraditional occupational areas'. Legis- 
lation was introduced in, the 94th and 95th Congresses that clearly 
recogrrized~tne need for special services for these groups. 

-TcTt/elp ease their transition to the work force, organized education and 
training "programs in each State prepare displaced homemakers and other 
special, groups for employment and provide placement services- for 

"graduates of the programs: _ n»rllgT i ams~t!RrliRte" tra i n 1ng in prevo ca t i ona 1 
skills, hands-on skills, career assessment, and job readiness. Counsel- 
ing is also offered. All of these services are necessary in order to 
expand women's choices in the nontraditional occupational areas. Job 
Clubs and peer support groups, such as "Meet a Role Model," encourage 
women to go into nontraditional training, and help womeri more wisely 
r choose their training and careers. /} 

Ifomen are being trained at area vocational and technical centers, 
community colleges, and vocational high schools. Instruction is in many 
nontraditional program areas (machine tool technology, welding, air- 
conditioning, carpentry, automotive technology, electronics, and laser, 
dental, and optical technology) as well as traditional clerical and 

• service' areas. Vocational education offers supportive services in all 
programs to help women become involved in and complete their course of 

. instruction. Students are placed in specific jobs or in internships and 
cooperative programs with business and industry. In -sum then, voca- 
tional education is training displaced homemakers and other special 
groups to contribute to the productivity of this country by helping 
them become economically self-sufficient. ' , 

. The total number of persdfc considered tcTbe displaced~homemakers is 
conservatively estimatedfm 5 million. According to data from the 
Women's Bureau of the Department of Labor, 82 percent are over-40 years 
of age, and 46 percent are between the ages of 55 and 64. Vocational . 
education expenditures for displaced homemakers and other special groups 
increased rapidly from fiscal year 1978 to fiscal year 1979.. -A total of 
$2,413,764 was spent in fiscal year 1978, as compared to $11,794,551 in 
fiscal year 1979. In 1978 Federal funds made up .29. 4 percent of the 
total amount spent, whereas in 1979 Federal funds made up only 15.6 
percent of the total. This increase in the amount spent by States and 
localities indicates a great deal of interest in displaced homemaker - 
programs by the States. . * 
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There jere 208 programs nationwide in 1980 which served only displaced, 
homemakers. (Other special groups were not served by these programs.) 
Of these programs, 65 percent received CETA funds, 30 percent received 
State fuhds, and 25 percent received vocational education funds. Approxi 
ntately 10 percent received other public funds and, another 10 percent 
received private funding. v . 

Programs for displaced homeqjakers and_other special groups, as indicated 
by these statistics, are often coordinated with both CETA and State 
funded projects. For example, in 1979 several States coordinated all 
displaced homemaker programplans with an informal committee of all , 
State agencies. Such coordination improves services and programs. 

In addition to technical assistance and dissemination activities, the 
Federal leadership role in serving displaced homemakjers and other 
special groups includes funding research: prdjects^ These projects are 
listed in the section entitled "Projects of National Significance," • 

P- 94. » « 



RESIDENTIAL VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 



Each State or Territory may use Federal Basic Grant (Section 120) funds 
for constructing, equipping, or operating residential vocational schools. 
During fiscal year 1979, three States reported that $861,231 Federal 
vocational funds and $3,268,559 State and local funds had been expended 
for such residential vocational school s. 

The law restricts the age of students who may attend residential voca- 
tional schools that are constructed and operated with Federal funds. 
Students must "be at least 15 and not over 21 years of age at the time of 
enrollment* Since residential vocational schools are usually at the 
pbstsecondary level, and many students are over 21 years of age, States 
have difficulty in meeting these Federal requirements* Accordingly, 
mpst States u$£ -State and local funds building residential ypcatlonal 
schools, and dp not report these expenditures to the Vocational /Education 
Data System* / 




0NTRACTING R0R VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

« 

Section 120(b)(1) states that Federal~fund$ may be used for providing 
vogeitional training through arrangements with private vocational training 
institutions. This ii allowable "where such private Institutions can \ 
make a significant contribution to attaining the objectives of the State 
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Plan, and can provide substantially equivalent training at a lesser cost 
or can provide, .equipment or services not available in public 
institutions * J • . , 



Eight States and one Territory spent a total of $3, 286,487/ for contracted. > . 
services in fiscal year 1.979. Federal funds of $211,348 were spent whiten^ ; 
is 6 ; 4 percent of the total amount- These figures represent a slight v • . - 
Increase from fiscal year 1978. In several of the States the funds were- 
usefr for providing vocational training at private cosmetology school sj? 
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SUBPART 3. PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT AND SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 
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Introduction 



Subpart '3 Section 130 authorizes States to fund activities and projects 
which wiU^imp'rove their vocational education programs. Under Subpart 
3, States are authorized to fund six functions: research, exemplary and 
innovative programs, currfculum development, vocational guidance and 
counseling, personnel training, and projects to overcome sex bias. The 
first three function^/ must be funded by contract. Vocational guidance 
and counseling funds may be awarded by contract for statewide services 
or distributed by formula to individual eligible recipients. Personnel 
training and gran$£ to overcome sex bias may be funded -by grant award. • 
States may also use Subpart 2 and Subpart 3 funds for State and local 
administration. This use of funds is disfcussed in the section entitled ^ 
"State and Local Acini ni strati on. " 

State program improvement activities include research, exemplary and 
innovative programs and curriculum development. They are administered 
by State-established Research Coordinating Units (RCp's). Each RCU- 
implements a 5-year program improvement plan which addresses State 
priorities. The plan must include procedures which will insure that the 
findings and results of the State's program improvement activities are • 
disseminated throughout the State in a coordinated manner. In addition, 
no contract may bg^made for research or curriculum "development unless it 
is probable that improved teaching techniques or curriculum materials 
will be fused in a substantial number of classrooms within 5 years. 

The RCU must forward two copies of the abstract and final report of each 
program improvement project (Sections '131 , 132, and 133) to the National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education (NCRVE). The National 
Center collects data on these State program improvement projects and 
publishes two documents, Resources in Vocational Education and Current 
Projects in Vocational Eduqation-- State-Adminjstered Projects , which 
list all State projects. Information on promising practices are thus 
made available to educators nationwide. 

Tables 7-10, prepared by the National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education, show the recipients, target level, problem areas, and products 
of the State-admihistered program improvement projects in fiscal year 
1980. Research, exemplary and innovative programs, and curriculum develop 
,ment projects are combined together in these^tables. Over half of the 
projects were completed by 4-year colleges, universities, or local educa- 
tion agencies, and these institutions received 64.4 percent of the total 
obligated Federal funds. Projects addressed all grade levels, elementary 
throtKjh postsecondary, aijd over one-third were for curriculum management 
or development. Over 40 percent of the obligated Federal funds were 
used to develop curriculum and instructional products. 

\ 
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TABLE 7. State- Administered Prog raw Improvement Projects in 
, FY 1980, VEA Section 130— Recipients 



Institution or Agency 



Number Obligated Percent 
. .of • Federal of 
Projects Funds - Funding 



4- Year college/university 



Local education agency 



283 $ 8,831,128 40,3 



254 



5,277,932 24.1 



Research center 



2-Year college (junior 
college, technical school, 
community college) 



Intermediate education agency 
Other " 

State education agency 
None/information not available 
Prtvate business 
Professional association 



74 



73 
39 
23 
37 
8 
3 
2 



2,769,595 12.6 



1,945,057 '8.9 



1,664,504 7.6 



561,279 
488,263 



123,763 
55,985 



A 6 
1.1 



175,242 0.8 



0.6 * 
0.3 



TOTALS 



796 $21,892,748 100.0 



National 'Center for Research in Vocational Education, January 1981 
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TABLE 8. State-Administered Program Improvement Projects in 
FY 1980, VEA Section 130— Target Level- 



Educational Level 



Number Obligated Percent 

of Federal of 

Projects Funds/ Funding^ 



Secondary and postsecondairy 
(10-14) 



257 $ 7,448,580 34.0 



Secondary (7-12) 



^ 286* 6,976,451 31.9 



Postsecondary and adult 
(13-adult) 



141 3,294,606 • 15.1 



Information not available 



75 2,534,027 11.6 



Elementary and secondary 
(K-12) 



.35 1,608,485 7.3 



Elementary (K-6) 



30,599 - O.t 



. TOTALS 



796 $21,892,748 100.0 



National Center for Research in Vocational Education, JanuaryJ981 



TABLE 9. State-Administered Program Improvement Ph>jects .in 
FY 1980, VEA Section 130— Problem Areas 



Problem Area * 


Number 
of , 
Projects 


Obligated 
Federal 
Funds 


Percent 
of 

Funding - 


Curriculum management, 
curriculum development 
procedures 

• 


287 


$ 7,784,581, 


35.6 


None/fnformation not available 


199 


5,731,972 . 


26.2 


Special needs (handicapped, 
gifted, disadvantaged) 


81 


2,650,847 


12. l' ' 


Planning, data & accountability 


66 


• t, 921 ,000 


8.8 


Equity, civil rights 


31 


924,477 


4.2 


Guidance for careers^ vocations 


23 


„ 57T.104 


"2.6 


Other Federal priority 


28 


518,695 


• 2.4 


Administration of 'State or 
* Ipcal vocational education 
agency ' 


LI 




c . c 


Basic skills 


: 14 


v ' 443,525 


2.0 


Urban, rural youth 




. 337,412 


1.5 


Education to work transition 


17 


310,752 


1.4 * 


Availability, accessibility to 
adul ts 


12 


216,511 


1.0. 


"\ TOTALS 


796 


$21,892,-748 


100.0 



National Center for Research in Vocational Education, January 1981 . 
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TABLE 10.. State-Administered Program Improvement Projects in 
FY 1980, VEA Section 130--ProdQcts 



Primary Product/OutCome 


Number . 
of 

Projects 


Obligated 
Federal 
Funds 


Percent 

of 
Funding 


Curriculum and .instructional 
products 


* 

306 


• 

$ 8,818,426 


40.3 


Personnel training (inservice) 
Evaluation and assessment 


124 • 


3,937,804 


18.0 


\ 118 


2,834,017 


12.9 


Technical reports and 
monographs 

i 


122 


2,622,770 


12.0 


Dv«onv*am m/>Ho1 c £• foa C 1 Kl 1 1 "t* V/ 

rrogram inuucib a icabiuiiitj 
studies 


, 61 


• 1,341,480 


6.1 


Personnel counseling 


v« 


741,817 


3.4. 


Management and policy 
information 


12 


665,932 


3.0 


Placement 


17 


597,278 


- 2.7 


♦Other 


4 


294,874 


1.2 


Consortia and networks* 


4 


38,350 


. 0.4 ' 


. TOTALS 

+ 


796 


$2i ,892,748 

> 


100.0 



National Center for Research in Vocational Education, January 1981 



State supportive services include vocational guidance and counseling and 
personnel training. In addition, authority is included in Subpart 3 for 
grants to overcome sex bjas. Because States are not required to submit 
abstracts and subsequent reports to the National Center for these three 
sections, there is no detailed information available on the supportive 
services activities being conducted in the States and Territories^ 
Information on the supportive services is being obtained, however, 
through the ^Management Evaluation Reviews for Compliance/Quality (MERC/Q's) 
and the State Plans and Accountability Reports for Vocational Education. 



RESEARCH 



Research that improves the quality of vocational education is an 
important element in any State's program improvement efforts. Develop- 
ment and testing of . curriculum materials, applied research in diverse 
areas, and experimental, developmental, and pilot programs were among 
the activities funded in fiscal year 1980. The 57 State's and Territories 
obligated $7,333,695 for 265 research projects, with each project 
averaging $27,674 with a range from $1,500 to $90,391. 

In a fully-articulated program improvement system, research is the basis 
upon which jthe whole system depends. The results of research are used 
to develop curriculum which is their tested in exemplary and model programs. 
Next comefe preservice and inservice training to acquaint teachers .with 
the new techniques or materials. Finally, programs are implemented in 
regular classrooms. This process takes several years to complete. Since 
1980 was the third year of implementation of -the Vocational Education 
Act, as amended in 1976, no .data is available yet to show classroom 
results of research" expenditures. t . 



EXEMPLARY AND INNOVATIVE PROGRAMS 



Exemplary and innovative programs are intended to develop high quality 
vocational education programs, especially for- urban centers and rural 
areas. The programs may also provide effective vocational education for 
persons with limited English proficiency*, correlate vocational education 
opportunities with current and projected labor market needs, and broaden 
occupational aspirations and opportunities for youth, with emphasis upon 
youths who' have academic, socio-economic, or other handicaps. The focus 
in 1980 was on energy- related programs, competency-based education, and 
- special needs student's.- _ • 
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In fiscal year 1980, $6,193,739 were obligated' by the 57 States and 
Territories to fund 230 projects. The average funding level for each 
exemplary and innovative project was $26,929, with a funding range of »- 
$2,159 to $52,000. 

/ CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

The majority of the States* program improvement monies are spent on . 
curriculum development. In fiscal year 1980, the 57 States and Terri- 
tories-obligated $8,365,314 to fuqd 301 curriculum development projects 
with an average funding level per project of $27,792. The funding range 
was from 44,593 to $359,128. 

To'meet their curriculum development needs, many States 'formed curricu- 
lum development consortia. Eighteen States are members of the Vocational 
Technical Education Consortium of States (V-TECS).- Jhe federally funded 
Midwest Curriculum Coordination Center, located in Oklahoma^inspired 
the Mid-America Vocational Curriculum Consortium of 12 Stales. The 
Interstate Distributive Education Curriculum Consortium (IDECC) is 
supported by 22 State vocational education agencies. The consortium 
approach to curriculum development and dissemination helps States share 
in the development of mutually needed curriculum. materials for 'teachers 
and students.' This he-lps States .use their limited resources most effec- 
tively. The focus in 1980 was on energy-related programs, competency- 
based curriculum, arid special needs students'. 



, ' GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING * 

* 

:* . . » . . . 

The purpose of vocational guidance and counseling -assistance is to 
improve each State's vocational education, programs, by providing support 
for vocational development guidance and counseling programs, services, , 
and activities. These State programs ; are mandated uhder Section. 134 of 
the Act (program improvement and supportive service^. This section is 
•unique in that each State is- required to.expend a minimum ofW percent 
of it's Subpart 3 allocation for these purposes. No other part of • 
Subpart 3 carries any 'such mandate, confirming, .the importance of the- . • 
guidance and counseling- support services for— improvmg vocational educa- 
tion as cj. whoTe. •„* „ - ' 

During fiscal year 1979*, total expenditures upder Section' 134 were . ■ 
$216,325,517 of which '$41 , 148,266 .were Federal funds and $l75?177y2bT 
comprised' the" State and local contributions. Compared- to the previous 
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year, the Federal finding increased by 72 percent and the State and 
local by 63 percent. 

The Federal VEA monies allocable i/nder Section 134 support any or all of 
the following activities: (a) initiation, implementation, and improvement 
of high quality vocational guidance and counseling programs and activities; 
(b) vocational counseling- for- children., youth, and adults, leading to a 
greater understanding of educational and vocational options; (c) provision 
of educational and job placement programs and follow-up services for 
students in vocational education and for individuals preparing for profes- 
sional occupations or occupations requiring a baccalaureate or higher 
degree; (d) vocational guidance and counseling training designed to 
acquaint guidance counselors witti the changing work patterns of women,- 
ways of effectively overcoming occupational sex stereotyping, and ways 
of assisting girls and women in selecting careers solely on their occupa- 
tional needs and interests, and to develop improved career counseling 
materials which, are free; (e) vocational and educational counseling for 
youth offenders and adults in correctional institutions; (f) vocational 
guidance and counseling for persons with limited English proficiency; 
(q) establishment of vocational resource centers to meet the special 
needs of out-of-school individuals, including individuals seeking second 
careers, individual's' entering the job market late in life, handicapped 
individuals, individuals from economically depressed communities or areas, 
and early retirees; and (h) leadership for vocational guidance and 
exploration progran^ at the loca'l level. . C 

Any of the above activities may be offered by a singl/eligible recipient 
or may be operated on a statewide basis by the State Board. - Any funds 
generally made available to all eligible recipients must be disbursed 
under a federally approved funds distribution, formula; while in the 
Matter casef requesi-for-proposals are issued, and contracts are competi- 
ttvelj awarded. Nationally, apprdximately half of the Federa funds 
are expended via^ach of these two methods-. Because of excessive data 
burden, the Vocational Education Data System does not jn*ludesuch „ 
precise information; nor. does it reveal how Section 134 momes-are . 
allboated for the various purposes outlined above. , « 

As an e/ample of typical ^prog/ams, one State, during/the 1980-81 school^ 
' vear expended several hundred thousand dollars of ,VEA. monies-- 
SeS by State and local funds-to support.28 .exemplary career jt 
counseling and guidance projects. Nine of these projects were, designed / 
Jn ?nrrJa-L career counseling for adulls; teo were developed to. increase 
' career counYe?! and Jui^e servicestfor handicapped and disadvantaged 
persons s^en Concentrated 'on producing local career information materials, 
n ?w 'created comprehensive career guidance and counseling ) P Jjs / 
? n , Ufl ^ c tato rnn^ur.tPd Workshops f or teams of counselors, teacners/, ami 
•••a«I;?str?t"rs! "tta U acquiring skiris in planning, fcvel/p-ng 

■ , • / • 

• .■ . ■ - . ?a ■ • / 
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and implementing career guidance programs, including student followup 
and program evaluation elements. 



The Department of Education also funds vocational guidance and counseling 
projects as part of the Projects of National Significance which are 
descri bedsore fully >n that section of this report. Past projects 
included the development of a Cooperative Rural Career Guidance System 
and a Guidance Team Training Program with Emphasis on Guidance for 
Vocations and Learners with •Special Needs. Fiscal year 1981 projects 
include continuation of a project entitled, "Legislative Provisions for 
the Improvement of Guidance Programs and Personnel Development," and a 
recently issued RFP designed to establish and maintain guidance as a ^ 
continuing program of tfational significance. 

It should also be noted that guidance and counseling activities may be 
funded with >VEA monies under parts of the Act'tither than Section 134;^ 
notably, placement services, support services for women, and^prqgrams' 
for displaced homemakers and other special groups—all of which are 
supportable with Subpart 2 monies. Additional information 'concerning 
guidance and counseling activities will be foijnd in the sections^of this 



Subpart 3 provides for preservice and inservice training for Instructors 
of vocational education. Section 135 prescribes J ~tKat this training / 
shall "improve the -qual i\fications of persons serving or preparing^o. 
serve in vocational education programs, including teachers, admimsfra- 
tors, supervisors and vocational guidance and counseling personnel . . . . 

In fiscal year 1979 there were 327,142 teachers in the Nation and its 
outlying areas. This is a marked decrease from the fiscal year 1978 
reported total of 354,175. The considerable variation is due largely to 
t-he different data collection methods used in those two years; the 
Vocational Education Data System (VEDS) was not" operational in 1978 an<l 
gollected the 1979 data onl*y. In addition, in both years not all States 
and outlying areas reported. Chart G lists the number of teachers in % 



Th$ Federal m&rries expended by States to train their teachers in fiscal 
yerar 1979 totaled -$22^560,742, up dramatically from the fiscal year 1978 
total of $11,340,923. K[he ratios of State and local to Federal expendi- 
tures for such training in fiscal year 1978 and fiscal year 1979 were 
1.8:1 'and 1:1, respectively. t .The /Increase in funding undoubtedly 
reflects a -greater clSniDitment to teacher training. 4 



report dealing with these programs. 
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Personnel training courses were conducted by authorized colleges ana 
universities which offered graduate and undergraduate programs leading 
to professional teaching certification or State licensing. Many of 
these institutions offered -noncredit programs for the orientation of new c 
teachers coming from business and industry into the vocationa ^education 
teaching role. 'Other activities included state- level workshops for 
teachers knd statewide vocational conferences. /\11 of these programs • 
upgrade ajnd Retrain current' and*new teachers to Improve the quality of 
instruction in Vocational education. 



' . GRANTS TO OVERCOME StX BIAS 



Furids are available under Section 1J6 "to support activities which show 
promise of overcoming sex stereotyping and bias in vocational education. 
Brants may be made for research, curriculum development, or staff train- 
ing which meets these objectives. , * * 

, The sex bias grants have been used to integrate sex equity into all / 
vocational education programs, including guidance and counseling,^ 
personnel development, and displaced ! 'homemaker programs. The most,, 
common types of ^programs are exploratory projects for adult women 
designed to introduce Ahese women to nontraditional occupations. Such 
projects "usually include discussions of career exploration and aware- 
ness,,* There is an emphasis on meeting the needs of the minority, 
disadvantaged, handicapped, and rural women in these jprograms . 

As mentioned in the section on sex equity personnel, State implementation 
of programs to overcome sex bias has vajr>eTi. Many States do not have 
programs -in this area. In fiscal yeaFT979, 26 States and 2 Territory e* 
funded graits to, overcome sex bias. This was an increase, however, from 
18 States in*197fr. In fiscal year 1979, a total of $2,174,745 was spent 
in this area". Federal funds comprised 87,2 percent of this total. > • 
Overall expenditures decreased markedly from the $4,370,369 spent fei 
fiscal year 1978.* At- that" time, Federal expenditures were but 27 percent 
'-of, the total. State and local expenditures decreased 91 percent from 
1978 to 1979. -t 

'"It is unclear why Spates are removing State and local funds from this . 

optional program.- -States often make these funds available as incentives 
.tqJencou'rage eligible recipients to develop programs to overcome sex 
Jbiasv ^Th'is' would account for the increase in the number of States fund- 
ing these programs, but does not- account for the decrease in State and 
local funding.. "Eveo, though expenditures decreased, half the States did 
fund programs to oveVcome sex bias to help achieve the goal .of equal 
educational opportunity-* for . both males and- females. 



One indicator of effectiveness of this program might be an increase ifl 
the enrollment of sales and* females in non traditional occupations. * 
The fact that little overall change has occurred in these enrollm&it 
figures was rioted earlier. It should be remembered that data is wly 
available for ohe year after the impjjem£ntation o of Public Law 
94-4S2. A review of enrol ImenjL-Jarfa for 1980 f and 1981., wheh it is 1 - 
available, will better indicate o any enrollment chanqes occurring in 
vocational education since the Adoption of the Vocational ^Education 
Ainejqdments of 1V6. * 

It is important to reiterate that -those States :"nat have ^nded* program 
to overcome sex bias and\Ji splayed institutional commitment to promote 
sex Equity for female anditr^le studentsjtate made the* greatest ptriJes 
in changing enrollment oattems>^ ~^^mm, b )x 
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SUBPART 4. SPEGIAL -PROGRAMS FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 
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SPECIAL PROGRAMS FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 



Subpart 4 Section 140 contains a separate authorization for 100 percent « 
Federal funding of special programs for the disadvantaged. Funds must 
be used in areas with a high concentration of youth unemployment and 
school dropouts, and may be used to pay the full cost of vocational 
programs for these disadvantaged persons. 

In fiscal year 1979 there were 152,970 persons enrolled in special 
programs for the disadvantaged. This is a sliqht decrease from the 
fiscal year 1978 enrollment which was 156,829. Expenditures totaled 
$29,767,637 in fiscal year 1979, including $17,539-,604 or 58.9 percent. 
Federal funds. This is approximately the same as in fiscal year 1978, 
when "total expenditures came to $28,335,293 (60.5 percent of which, or 
$17,133,184, was Federal). .Almost two-thirds of the States and Terri- 
tories contributed State and local funds for these programs. 

There are some exciting and useful programs, and activities in operation 
whvch have enabled the disadvantaged to participate in regular vocational 
education classes. For example, paying remedial instructors' salaries, 
allowing overtime for vocational teachers, providing special instruc- 
tional materials, or providing store-front rentals away from the school 
environment, have helped disadvantaged: students overcome academe or 
economic handicaps and participate in the regular vocational education 
programs. In a few situations, special classes for dropouts have been 
set up Vocational instruction is also being offered -in correctional 
' institutions. All of these activities have helped the disadvantaged 
receive appropriate vocational education training A 
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SUBPART 5. CONSUMER AND HOMEMAKING 
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CONSUMER AND HOMENAKING 



Federal funds for consumer and hbmemaking education are authorized and 
allocated to the 57 States -and Territories 6n a formula grant basis 
according to Subpart 5 Section 150. Funds^are to be "used solely for 
(1) educational programs and, (2) ancillary services and activities 
which assist In preparing males and females, youth and adults for the 
occupation of homemaklng. From the SmlthrHughes Act of 1917 to the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963, -and the subsequent amendments, of 1968, 
1972, and 1976, this evolving legislation has focused upon developing 
occupational competencies. These ski lis* wiH meet the economic, social, 
and cultural needs/ of persons in all components of society. By improv- 
ing home environments, the quality of Individual and family life is 
improved, and the Individual's potential employablHty is enhanced. 

A total of 3,658,475 students, 20.6 percent of which were males, were 
served in all programs under Section 150 during fiscal yeart 1979. The 
enrollment trend shows a continuous increase since the 1972\level of 
3,165,732 students. Consumer and homemaking education program? have . 
the largest minority enrollment compared to other vocational education 
programs, and are reported to have one of the higher enrollments of 
handicapped students also. " . 

Special provision is- made in Section 150(d) that at least one-third of 
the Federal . funds made available to each State under Section 150 is to ^ 
be used for persons' in economically depressed areas, or areas with high 
rates of unempl'oyment. Programs in these areas are designed to assist 
consumers and to help thenf improve home environments and the quality of 
life. In fiscal year 1979 approximately 47.5 percent of the total funds 
for consumer and homemaking education were directe'd to persons Jiving 
irr economically depressed areas. - ?• 

In fiscal year 1978, Federal and State and local funding of all programs 
totaled $428,899,198, wilh $207,783,169 of the expenditures being used 
for persons in economically, depressed areas. In fiscal year 1979 con- 
sumer and homemaking expenditures totaled $479,198,959 (Federal: d 
$40, 574,01 5K - 

In addition to serving families and individuals, specific^ national 
concerns havje been addressed by consumer and homemaking education. 
These include, but are not limited to, consumer education, nutrition 
education,- parenthood and family life, management of resources, child / 
abuse and neglect, drug/alcohol abuse, family violence, care of the 
aged, inflation as Velated to family economics, and individual produc- 
tivity in home and work roles. Consumer and homemaking education is 
a comprehensive program that provides benefits in many diverse areas. 
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NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION COQRDINATING COWITTEE 

The Education Amendments of 1976, Section 161(b)(1), and the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA)- Amendments of 1978 required that a 

National Occupational Information Coordinating Committee; (NOICC) be 
established. The Departments of Education-and Labor award an annual $3-5 
million each to NOICC. In -fiscal year 1980 the U.S. Office of Education . 
contributed $3 million and the U.S. .Department of Labor- contributed $5 

„ mi 1 1 i on. 

A major portion of NOICC's funding goes" to State Occupational Informa- , 
Won Coordinating Committees (SOICC's). In 1980, $5.2- million of NOICC's 
$8 million budget was allocated for Basic Assistance. Grants to SOICC's. 
NQICC also awards special purpose grarvts to SOICC's to-conduct research- ; 
that has national significance and affects the SOICC network. 

* major objective of both NOICC arid SOICC's is <the development and use of 
an Occupational Information System (0IS) in each State. An 0IS will 
assist State and local administrators of vocational education in planning 
instructional programs that better meet labor market needs. An OIS also 
assists teachers, counselors, and" students in determining occupational 
career goals. % 

As an initial step in setting up a national Occupational Information 
System* NOICC published "A'Framework for Developing An Occupational 
Information System." NOICC further expanded and refined the OIS concept 
' by including strategies and techniques for implementing #the system in 
•Volumes I. II, and III of the OIS Handbook. Two major workshops were* 
conducted to' discuss the Handbook with representatives of State vocational 
education, CETA, vocational .rehabilitation, and Employment security 
agencies By- the end of fiscal year 1.980, 49 States had implemented 
Occupational Information Systems. 

to further assist SOICC's in developing statewide Occupational Informa-- ■ 
tion Systems, NOICC funded" the development of a publication entitled 
Voca tional Preparation and Occupations (VPQ) . This public^ on>: contains 
•'descriptions of five major occupatiqnal classification systems, and 
shows the correlation of data collected under one system against data 
collected under the other systems* . - 

* r t 

* NOICC has responded to the mandate to give special attention to the _ 
"labor market information needs of youth by funding Career Information < 

Delivery. Systems (CIDS). Using the concept of the 'Career Information - 
System demonstration program 4 at the Department of Labor, NOiCC awarded^ 
V "CIDS. grants to 15. State Occupational Information Coordinating Committees. 

* States have been very enthusiastic in implementing the GIDS concept. . 
The general objective of "CIDS is to make. occupational and education 



information available to persons who are making career choices and 
searching for jobs, especially students and out-of-school youth? To 
* the extent possible, CIDS uses information that is obtained from the 
State's Occupational Information System. 

To assure? further development of Career Information Delivery System'., 
NOICC has contracted with the' National Governors' Association to provide- 
' a 2-year program of technical assistance to S0IC.Cs for planning and 
manaqinq career information systems. NO^CC i-s also supporting other 
. • *■ research 'projects to determine the benefits users recede from CIU',,. 

^ and to evaluate how effective alternative delivery Hy Kerns arc. in 

* providing career information, " . • t 

NOICC is also involved in activities that promote coordination and' 
communication between Federal programs that provide occupational informa- 
tion and training opportunities 'for target populations. TKe committee 

' ^sponsored a National Planning Conference on Occupational Information 
for Handicapped Individuals w\i th the Rehabilitation Services Administra- 
tion. NOICC has also cooperated with the Interdepartmental Committee on 

. Employment Opportuni ties \and Training Needs in Agribusiness to encourage 

and help develop state-level projections of employment deman'd in agn- 
1 business occupations. ♦ • 

* 

To exchange information with SOICC's and other State and Federal agencies, 
' NOICC publishes a newsletter, disseminates a memorandum series, conduct', 
symposiums for Federal of f ici als,^and convenes s-pecial task forces and 
resource panels. For example, a 1980 NOICC symposium was/ield jojntly , 
with the Conference of State Directors of Vocational Eduction. 

' In fiscal year 1980, as in previous years, NOICC helped bring together 

widely separate&*data collecting" systems. -NOICC supplied usefutoccuoa- 
tional data to planners and administrators of vocational .education, and 

• . careeY information to students -and youth. NOICC "has many plans 'for 

continued .progress in these a T eas ^ for the future -*- ' / 



STATE OCCUPATIONAL -INFORMATION COORDINATING COMMITTEES 



Section161(b)l2) requires each State -and Territory receiving vocational 
educatidrTand Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) funds to 
create"! 7 State Occupational Information Coordinating Committee IbUiiij. 
The purposed the SOICC is to develop, systems that would provide occupa- 
tional information. 4he CETA Amendments of 1978 subsequently required 
SOICC's to develop career information systems for -youth. 

In fiscal year 1980, all SOICC's (57) *ere operational.. They received 1 
$5.2 million in Basic Assistance Grants_from the National Occupational , 
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'information (tordinatTflg Comrti*tefi.^NblCC)*j and'over $3rmitlian from 
other screes /primarily special-purpose grants, fronf.NOiCG, ahd State * 
funds from 'Svucfi^sources as* vocational education and CETA. 

'. >> • ' * * V.- ' ' ' ... 

Kbs,t;.6f the SOICC's expenditures focused on developing Occupational 
..Information £ys}ems*tojS.'S;] and refining data components. In fiscal 
year .1980, 49 S0ICC''s spent funds for these purposed. . A NO I CC V survey . ■ ' 
of SOICC annual program plans indicated that almost half- of all SOICC 
expenditures were spent ./in this are*a.- When completed, an 0IS will 
provide 4 more "accurate occupational information to vocational education, 
as well as to other State agencies. This information includes supply 
and demand data, a supply/demand interface, occupational character- 
istics, and other related information. SOICC expenditures were divided 
between the establishment of an 0IS, including user needs assessments/ 
feasibility studies ,< data source inventories, and ttye design *of the 0i»S 
itself, and improvements in'exi sting data components. 

The second largest category of SOICC expenditures was disseminating 
career information. Included in this category arejfunds granted to 15 . 
SOICC's by NOICC.for the specific purpose of establishing Career Informa- 
tion Delivery Systems (CIDS). In fiscal year 1980, $1,590,000 was spent- 
on disseminating career information, of which $975,000 was spent on 
Career information Delivery Systems. When these systems are completed, _ 
they will provide career information - to' youth on topics such as occupa- 
tional demand, occupational characteristics, and education and training 
opportunities within a State. This information will help students make 
informed career, choices; and thus improve their 'transition from school v 
to work. The remainder of the funds expended by SOICC's in this category 
was used for developing and disseminating publications serving the same 
purpose, such as occupation-related information, occupational monographs, 
and supply and deibind reports. ' 

Another important category of SOICC expenditures' was fhat of providing 
information apd training to data users about SQICC, its expenditures and 
functions. In fiscal year 1980, $760,000 was spent in this area*»pri- 
marily for conferences, training materials, manuals, and publications 
such as brochures on SOICC services, fact sheets, and newsletters. 
Disseminating such inforraationjjiade data users from various agencies, 
including vocational educationrmbre aware of the SOICC's functions, and 
the 'potential ijses of fche information that the SOICC was helping to 
provide. » 

SOICC's are spending funds in areas which best fulfill the requirements 
of the Taw and meet the needs of producers and users of occupational 
data. SOICC's are developing both Occupational Information Systems 
and Career Information Delivery Systems in order to provide more accurate 
data for planning occupational programs at a State, local, or individual 
level., SOICC's are also promoting greater awareness about these systems 
through conferences and publications. These activities help users make 
better decisions because S>re information about occupational supply -and 
demand is now available. 
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NATIONAL ADVISORY- COUNCIL ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

- V * 

The Natlon'al Advisory Council on Vocational Education (NACVE) was 
created through amendments made 1n 1968 and 1976 to the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963. Its members' are appointed by the President to ' 
advise him and the Secretary of Education on the administration and 
operation -of vocational education. A major function of the Council 1s 
to consult with the National Commission for Employment Policy on 
identification of the vocational education and employment, training 
needs of the Nation and assess the extent to which the needs are being 
met. 

From'about 40 different descriptions used to categorize recommendations • 
developed^ by the 57 State and Territorial advisory councils on voca- 
tional education, NACVE identified 10 predominating issues^and concerns 
that clearly emerge from the 1979 State Advisory Council Annual ReppjetsC 
The W significant issues and concerns are, the following: funding", 
leadership and professional development* .coordination between vocational 
education and CETA, equipment and facilities, data/management informa- 
tion systems, program access,' planning, program relevance and curriculum 
development, guidance and counseling, and image and awareness of vocational 
education. Most of these recommendations were also made in the 1978 
annual repqrts.. ' ^ 

The National Advisory Council issued two reports in 1980. One was a 
position paper on the "Education of Nurses'," a rising national concern. 
The second report was entitled, "Increasing Sex Equity," which describes 
the impact of the 1976 Vocational Education Amendments on sex equity in / 
vocational education. e , / , 
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introduction ' * ■ • 

+, fc 
The purpose of the discretionary programs of nation*] significance is 

• vocational feducation program improvement. .Program improvement needs 
which ire deemed to be of national significance are addressed through • 
competitively awarded ^contracts and grants/ There is a -wide range of * 

^program ^mpiwefnent ac^ivltjes: applied studies,, curriculum develop-. 
. mentrt^roWd^ guidance and counseling, pehsonner* 

development*, occupa^n^^Jnf6>mattdn. systems,' and d^nstjattoh „an<k . 
dissemination of findings and products TheSe natiorfally^signfficant * ^ 
program improvement efforts form the cornerstone of a coordinated j ^ 
Federal, State, ancMocal strategy for improving the effectivenesses 
quality of vocational education on a nationwide basis. The information, 
-products, materials, and trained personnel produced by these programs 
are used at the State and. local levels. State program impr ovement and 
supportive service funds (Section 130) are used to disseminate, adapt, * 
and demonstrate the products and materials emanating from these nationa I 
programs. This integrated program improvement system helps States and 
Territories improve the quality of their vocational programs.. 

During fiscal year 1977 and fiscal year 1978, the Programs of National 
Significance, as required by law, received five percent of the Basic 
Grant funds appropriated for the States. In fiscal year 1979 and fiscal 
year 1980, however, the appropriations for the Programs of National 
Significance were reduced to 10 million dollars. Three million dollars 
of the appropriations were allocated "to the National Occupational 
Information Coordinating Committee '(NOICC) in fiscal year 1979 ancTfi seal 
year 1980, (Refer to the. section entitled ."National Occupational 
Information Coordinating Committee" for information on -this use of 
Federal funds,) % ^ * 

More specifically, the Programs of National Significance support the 
following activities: ' 

The National Center for Research in Vocational Education 
The Curriculum Coordination Centers, 

The Projects of National Significance, » / 

The Graduate \eader$hip Development Fellowships-, 

The Vocational Education Teacher Certification Fellowships, and 

The National Occupational Information Coordinating Cojprtittee (NOICC), 

and the. 57 State Occupational Information Coordinating Committees 

(SOICC's) ' v 
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NATIONALoCEHTER for research in vocational education 



Tfie National Cener for Research in Vocational /Education (NGRVE) was 
-authorized by Section 171(a)(2).. 'It respondeckto the need for national 
VQcationa.1 education research a*nd development which tan address voca- 
tional education problems of national significance*. It then distributes' 
its own, as -Well as State-produced, program -improvement products and * , 
information to the States*, colleges^anfl universities , .technical insti- 
tutes, and professional and related organizations. It acts^as a 
clearinghouse for the State-initated program improvement materials and 
products. The Cefiter also provides profession*] training to approxi- 
mately 1,000 vocational education pejsbnnel per year through ^ts 
In-residence Program, Advanced * Study tenter,>and National Academy for. 
Vocational .Education. The Center participates in evaluating State and 
> 1oca| prog rams ,^nd^fwa^4yi-4*K^ 1nformat4en-tor national — — 

. pi ^faring. ' • * \ 

In fiscal year 1980, the Center was supported with approximately $5.5 / 
jnillion. Among th£ many produd:3*the Center produced was the Urban/KuraT- 



Policy Study . National socioeconomic data, was gathered for all counties 
with less than 10,000 population and for cities with over a half million 
population. Geographic areas for intensive study were high risk areas r ^ 
based" orri:h e une m ploy m ent r ate, per-capi ta income ,-and number of families . 
below the poverty level. The Urban/Rural Policy Study is being used by 
national and State policy makers who are responsible for improving 
delivery of quality vocational education to "high risk" geographic areas. 

The Office of Vocational and Adul t . Edac^fffor^s-monU^ plan for the . 
Center includes monthly site visits, review of reports, and two formal 
-evaluations—a mid-contract evaluation-and an end-of -contract evaluation: 
The mid-contract evaluation took place in CoJumbus, Ohio, during August 
4-8, 1980. it was designed to provide information q,bout the Center's 
first two and one-half years, of operation. More specifically, the-review v 
was intended to provide .the Office. of Vocational and Adult Education (OvAEj 
with information concerning the following: / 

, (1) the quality of both process^^and products of the contracted 
scope of work; - * 

(2). the effectiveness and efficiency of the organization's manage- 
ment; and 



(3) the degree of contractual compliance. 



The evaluation' focused on the Center's manasement operations and on the 
six functions, described above, aroOnd which the»£enter's congressionally 
mandated responsibilities are organized. The evaluation assessed the 
Center's operations by examining the swengths and weaknesses of its 



processes, activities, and products. This evaluation will assist the 
Center by identifying areas where improvements can be made and recog- 
nizing areas of exceptional performance. The data and results of this 
mid-contract_review will enable the Center to serve the vocational educa 
t ion community more effectively. 

The foil owing/ are the findings 'and recommendations "from the mid-contract 
evaluation and from OVAE's monitoring of the Center. 

A. ' Findings • 

1. Quality , 



I" 



o The quality of the Center's products is high. 

o Extensive field involvement in the deveTofJmeht of products 
contributes significantly to the relevancy of the* products 
developed* . ' p$ * iy 

' gt * 

o The product development process is systematic, efficient, , 
* and productive. 

o Product impac^ind usefulness appear to be good, 

o Product dissWi nation could be extended to a greater 
diversity of \udiences.- 

o The staff appears to be highly qualified, and to bring 
diverse areas of expertise to the Center. 

o The Center is underfunded in terms of the outcomes desired 
and potential of the organization. 

o The management system is well organized to efficiently and^ 
effectively develop numerous products on a tight *SEhedulierr~ 

o Management has established, and is maintaining, both an 
internal evaluation system and a product review and evalua- 
tion system to insure quality in the products developed and 
in the services provided. 

o An effective communication system is maintained among ^the 
staff. 

o Staff morale appears to-be high. . / 

o Management has implemented and is maintaining a staff! 
development plan. ( 
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o Management is ^sing both Its staff and fiscal resources 
effectively. 

\ o Management is able to obtain and 1 maintain both financial 

and programmatic support from the Ohio State University. ' 

° 

3. Compliance 

• o The Center 1s complying with both the letter and the intent 
of the scope of work of the contract. 

o The Center has excel lent v accountability for both performance 
^j-v- - *• and financial areas. / 



The Center's operations are restricted by operating under a 
contract with the accompanying requirements. 

O' A grant is a more 'appropriate funding mechanism for the 
Center than a contract. 



Recommendations > 
1 . , Quality * 

o Consideration should be given to funding longer term projects 
and efforts. ~ 

y ' * 1 

o Consideration should be given to allowing the Center more 

flexibility for determining both - study topics and research 

procedures. . 

* 

o Consideration shoul4toe gtVen to Continuing the extensive \ 
f1*ld involvemeht which the Center now maintains in the 
development of its products. 



Consideration should toe given to expanding the attention 

iver 



) e: 

given to (targeted and diverse audiences. 

Consideration should be given to increasing the funding 
level of the*Center. 



2. Management 4 

m - - o' Consideration shoujd be given tp continuing the productive 

. sponsor-contractor relationship. s 

o Consideration should be given to devilopinp procedures which 
would allow the Center greater, flexftility, divert the past 
performance and futurity of thf orgafttatlon. % <~ - m 



o "Consideration should be given to continuing the staff 
development efforts. 

o Consideration should be given to continuing the product 
review and evaluation system. , 

3. Compliance 

o Consideration should be given to .using'a grant rather than 
a contract duri/ig the next award cycle. 



. v CIJRRICULUM COORDINATION CENTERS 

There are six regional Curriculum Coordination Centers (CCC'sl funded 
by contacts according to Section 171(a)(1). They provide an order y 
system for sharing interstate development and dissemination of cum cu- 
iLm and instructional materials. The Centers focus on national priority 
areas as an inteqral part of their services, .and respond to the- needs 
of their respective consortium of States. Information sharing through 
°issem nation and diffusion, technical assistance, and inservice training 
are emphasized. In fiscal year 1980, the Centers received approximately 
$500,000 Federal funding to accomplish their goals. 

During 1980 - each Center reported dollars saved b^the adoption/adaptation 
Sf CCC- den if?ed materials. In total, curriculum- related products 
developed by other States were adopted/adapted at a savings of $3,973,200 
for the entire network. / 

CCC services have also resulted in increased interstate development 
activities These usually concern jointly-needed curriculum which 
Spates develop and share. A total of 84 interstate development activities 
were Wanted in 1980 throughput the 57 States and Territories. . 

^on^^ 

is bUS w r^nor^ covered toScs such asynergy education ^ 

■ Network during 1980. / — 

Conducting searches js another valuable function °f- tn ^ C ^H f " any 

bfs" f or '"rrtcuft development efforts Approxtately 3.000 searches 
were conducted by all six Centers ^n 1980. 
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Disseminating curriculum materials and information to the' vocational - 
education conmunity is an ongoing service of tye CCC Network. * Materials 
such as curriculum guides, resource guides, special bibliographies, 
newsletters, catalogs, brochures, and films are disseminated on a regu- 
lar basis. A total oK391,442 items wefft disseminated by the entire 
Network reaching approximately 224,000 constituents. 

Requests for CCC consuj tation'or techhical assistance have more than 
doubled in .the -last year. There were 3, 950 "such requests fn 1980. 
Although most of these requests were handled by telephone or mail, 48 
technical' assistance visits were made to States and Territories by CCC * 
staff in 1980. / ' - 

As can be seen b> the many activities listed and the increasing use ot 
the Curriculum Coordination. Centers 1 serviced, this Network is a primary 
point of access for vocational education materials and information. 

V 

/ 

PROJECTS OF NATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE * ' 



The Federal discretionary funding of the Programs of National Significance 
includes the funding ot projects. The projects can include the same six 
areas as the State Program Improvement and Supportive Services: research, 
exemplary and innovative programs, curriculum development^, vocational 
guidance and counseling, personnel training, and sex equity. Corytracts 
for these projects are awarded competitively and range from one jto three 
years in duration. 

4 

• 

Federally contracted projects of national significance provide a basis 
for leadership needed to improve the quality of vocational education 
programs. These projects produce information for decisionmaking and 
policy concerning national problems. They also develop materials for 
occupational areas that arte changing. The methods, practices, strategies, 
and products developed by these projects are specifically designed to 
improve the quality of instruction and administration. Students are 
thus better prepared to entdr the job market or proceed to the next 
educational level required before job entry. Each project must have a 
dissemination plan which assures that vocational educators are kept 
informed, of the progress and the outcomes of the project. 

This program' finances projects that improve access to and quality of 
vocational education for all persons, and specifically for minorities, v 
females, disabled, and disadvantaged persons. Projects are funded to • 
do the following: develop curricular materials for new and changing 
occupations, demonstrate new vocational education techniques and services 
for students, disseminate information about particular problems of 
special populations in vocational education, distribute new information 
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and" materials to vocational educators, and develop policies for more*, 
effective and efficient vocational education systems. 

In fiscal year 1980, there were 41 ongoing projects of national signifi- 
cance "in addition to the National Center for. Research in Vocational . 
Education contract and tte six Curriculum Coordination Center contracts. 
There were 7 new contracts awarded in fiscal year 1980 totaling approxi- 
mately $15642,000. Examples of these funded projects Include the 
following: field tests of variational edocatlon curriculum* materials, 
media presentations on ma1n£tream1ng the disabled, individual education 
plans for disabled students" in vocational education, methods for cre- 
dential ing* women 1 sf life experiences, and effective mechanisms for « 
coordinating vocational education programs. A complete list of all 
contracts follows. 
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PROJECTS OFJJATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE 
Ongoing Projects in Fiscal Year 1980 



Project Title 



Contractor 



Vocational Needs of Adult Women Offenders 



Study of Vocational Education Research 
and Development Systejns and Utilization 
of Products ^ . 

Effective Mechanisms for Facilitating 
Coordination of Vocational Education 
Programs with the Youth Employment and 
Demonstration Projects Act of 1977 

Stated Planning for Dfelivery-of Vocational 
Education to Special Populations 

Assessment of Quality Vocational Education 
in Stat? Prisons 

Legislative Provisions for the Improvement 
of Guidance^Jlrograms and Personnel 
Devel opment^>v^ 

Development and Criteria and Procedures to 
Measure the Extent of Implementation and 
'the Effectiveness of Demonstration Projects 
in Vocational E4ucation 

Modified Vocational Curriculum for the. 
Handicapped 



One America, Inc. 
Washington, D. C. 

The Network 

Andover, Massachusetts 



Conferva, Inc. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 



Conserva,. Inc. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

System Sciences, Inc. * 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

The tfhio State University Research 

Foundation 
ColUmbus, Ohio 

* ) 

Development Associates J 
Arlington, Virginia 



University of Wisconsin System 
Madison, Wisconsin 



Project Title 



Contractor 



Funding 
Cycle 



Armed Services- Materials Conversion 
(Dental Assistant and Medical Assistant) 

Accessibility to Vocational Education 
Facilities and Programs for Handicapped 
Persons 

Field Testing Vocational Education 
Curriculum Specialist Materials 

Modularized Curriculum for Energy 
Conservation Technical Programs 

Standards for Industrial Arts Education 
Programs 



Individual Education Plans for Handicapped 
Students in Vocational Education 



Credentialing Womeri;s Lifje Experiences 



Preparing for Occupations 



kevision and, Updating of Listing of 
Vocational Instructional Materials 
Available from Federal Agencies 

Develop a Policy Paper on Vocational 
Education Utilizing Known National and 
International Models 



Development Associates, Inc. 10/01/78- 

Austin, Texas V 03/31/81 

System Sciences, Inc. ' 10/01/78- 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina. . 02/28/81 



American Institutes for Research 10/01/78- 

Palo Alto, California,. 09/30/81 

Technical Education Research Center 10/01/78- 

Waco, Texas ^ '09/ 30/81 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute and lfl/01/78- 

•State University * 09/30/81 

Blacksburg, Virginia 

CRC Education & Human Development, ' 10/01/78- 

Inc. 09/30/81 
Belmont, Massachusetts 

Educational Testing Service 10/01/78- 

Princeton, New Jersey 09/30/81 

Family Training Center 03/12/79- 

Glasgow AFB, Montana * 03/11/80 

Human Resources Management, Inc. 08/01/79- 

Washington, D. C. 07-/31/80 



Coordinating Council for Interna- 10/01/79- 
tional Issues 11/30/79 
Washington, D. C. 

\ 



no 

••j r.* 



Project Title 



Assessment of the Effectiveness of the 
Federally Mandated Set-asides in Voca- 
tional Education on Encouraging the * 
Expenditures of State- and LocaJ Funds for 
the Set-asides' Program Purposes 

Ide'ntifrcation and Development of Proce- 
dures for Facilitating Access to ' , 
Employment through Vocational Education 
for Displaced Homemakers 

Impl emeriti n g Improved Vocati onal Agri cul - 
ture/Agri-business Programs in- Urban 

Schools 

Media Presentations on'Mainstreaming the 
Handicapped 

Developing Criteria for and Monitoring the 
Activities of I-E-L Action Councils t6 
Bring Education and the Marketplace into 
Phase as a Research Basis for Immediate 
and Future Occupational Planning 



Youth Employment Program for Out-of-School 
Youth 

The NCNW Factory: A Concept to Develop 
Jobs. and Business Opportunity in Rural 
Mississippi 



1 



Kirschner Associates' 
Washington, D. C. 



Education Development Center 
Newton, Massachusetts 



Conserva, Inc. 
'Raleigh, North Carolina 



WGBH Educational Foundation 

Boston, Massachusetts 
f • 

Institute for Urban Affairs and 
Research, Howard University, 
Washington, D. C. \ 

Huston-Till otson College, 
Austin, Texas 

Shaw College of Detroit, 
Detroit, Michigan 

Elizabeth City State University, 
Elizabeth City, North Carolina 

National Council of Negro Women 
Washington, D. C. 

National Council of Negro Women 
Washington, D. £. 



S 



10/01/79- 
09/30/80 



,10/01/79- 
-09/30/81 



10/01/79- 
06/30/81 



10/01/79- 
09/30/80 

10/01/79- 
12/31/80 



10/01/79- 
02/28/81 

10/01/79- 
03/05/81 

\ 
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Project Title 



Contractor 



-Funding 
Cycle 



Development of a Catalog of Modifications 
and Adaptations of Vocational 'Education . 
Equipment for Serving the Handicapped 

Verification, and Implementation of Pro- • 
gram Standards for Vocational Home 
Economics Education 

Evaluation of Industry-Education-Labor 
(I-E-L) Collaboration in Improving the 
Quality and Accessibility of Occupational 
Education ' _J 

Vocational Education Personnel Development 
in the Pacific Basin Territories 

Development of Entrepreneurshlp Training 
Components for Vocational Education 

Analysis of * the Allotment of Federal 
Vocational Education Funds 

Development of an Outreach Program to 
Attract Women into Male-Intensive Voca- 
tional Education Programs 

Basic Skill Development Through 
Vocational Education 



Guidance Team Training with Emphasis on 
Guidance for Vocations and Learners with 
Special Needs 



University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 



ivVsi 



Un 
Austi 



ty of Texas at Austin 



n, Texas ' 



The National Manpower Institute 
Washington,' D. C. - 



University of Hawaii , ^/ 
Honolulu, Hawaii ' ■ 

American Institutes, for Research 
Palo Alto, California 

Applied Managem&h't Sciences 
Silver Spring, Maryland ' 7 

Technical Education Research 
s Centers, Inc. 
Cambridge. Massachusetts 




for Occupational 



Cornell Inst 
Education 
Ithaca, New York 



National Center for Research in 

Vocationa1.;€ducation 
Columbus, 'Ohio 



10/01/79- 
03/31/81 



10/01/79- 
09/31/81 



10/01/79- 
03/31/81 



10/01/79- 
03/31/81 

10/01/79- 
03/30/82 

10/01/79- 
09/30/81 

10/01/79- 
09/30/81- 



10/01/79- 
09/30/81 



10/01/79- 
09/30/81 
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Project Title 



Contractor 



Fundmg^ 
Cycle J 



Development of Safety and Health Instruc- 
tional Materials . » * 

Vocational Education Models for Linking 
Agencies Serving th£ Handicapped 

Identification of Issues Relating to the 
Role of Vocational Education in Serving 
Older Persons , ' v * 

Identification and. Dissemination of Model 
Programs for the Involvement of Vocational 
Education in Economic Development . 

Procedure* for Utilizing Volunteers to 
Improve Vocational Education in Urban 
Areas 

Development of Competency Measures for 
Vocational Skill Areas 

Development of Model Methods of Admini- 
stration (MOA) for Office for Civil Rights 
Guidelines for Vocational Education- 

The National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education 

Western Curriculum Coordination Center 



Technical Education Research Center 
Waco, Texas 

University of, Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Conserva, Inc. 

Raleigh, North Carolina . *• 



American Vocational Association 
Arlington, Virginia. 



Conserva, Inc. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 



American Institutes for Research 
'Palo Alto» California 

CRC Education" and Human Development, 

Inc. / 
Belmont, Massachusetts 



TheQhio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

University of Hawaii 
Honolulu, Hawaii 



10/01/79- 
09/30/81^ 

10/01/79- 
09/30/81 

10/01/79- 
04/30/81 



10/01/79- 
01/31/82 



10/01/79- 
09/30/82 



10/01/79- 
09/30/82 

11/01/79- 
07/31/80 



01/16/78- 
02/01/83 

01/01/77- 
12/31/79 
03/01/80- 
12/31/82 
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Project Title 



Contractor 



Funding' 
Cycle 



,y€ast Central Curriculum Coordination 
'Center • * ' 



Southeast Curriculum Coordination Center" 



Midwest CurriculunTCoordination Center, 



Northeast Curriculum Coordination Center 



Northwestern Curriculum Coordination 
Center " r 



East Central Network/Illinois 
Vocational Curriculum Center 
Sangamon State University 

Springfield, Illinois 

Mississippi State University 
Mississippi State, Mississippi 



Oklahoma State Department of 

Vocational and Technical Education 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 



j 



New Jersey Bureau of Occupational 
and Career Research Development 
Trenton, 'New Jersey 

Washington State Commission for 

Vocational Education * 
Olympia, Washington - > « 



01/01/78- 
12/31/80. 
04/27/81- 
12/31/83 

01/01/77- 
12/31/79 
03/01/80- 
12/31/82 

01/01/78- 
12/31/80 
04/27/81- 
12/31/83 

03/01/79* 
12/31/81 



03/01/79- 
12/31/81 
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PROJECTS OF NAT I ON AC^S I GN I F I C ANC E 
•Contracts Awarded in Fiscal Year 1980 



Project Title 



Contractor 



Conversion of" Armed Services Environmental, 
Health Specialist. Instructional Materials ' 
for Use in Vocational Education , 

c 

Development of a Support Service System 
Sex'Equity Services in Vocational 
Education 

Design of a National Cost Benefit Study of 
Vocational Education at the Secondary, S 
Post-Secondary, and Adult Levels , 

Linking Education and Economic Development 
in Middle America' 



Vocational Education Personnel Development * 
Needs for Working with the Handicapped 

1/ -•» 

Energy Conservation Vocational' Instruc- 
tional Materials 

Improvement of Related Instruction in 
Apprenticeship Programs 



Consumer Dynamics, Inc. 
Rockfille, Maryland 



Far West Laboratory for Education 
San Francisco, California 



Rehab Group, Inc. , 
Falls Church, Virginia 



National Institute for Work and 

Learning * 
Washington, D. C. 

Educational Innovators, Inc. 
Richardson, Texas 

American Institutes for Research 
Palo Alto, California 

Conserva, Inc. 
Raleigh, -North Carolina 



Funding 
Cycle 



01/01/80- 
06/30/81 



06/15/80- 
02/14/82 



09/15/80- 
09/14/81 



10/01/80- 
06/30/81, 



10/01/80- 
09/30/81 

10/01/80- 
03/31/82* 

10/01/80- 
09/30/82* 
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TRAINING AND PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT 
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There are two authorized national programs concerned with personnel 
development: the Graduate Leadership, Development Program, and the . 
Teacher Certification Fellowship Program. The, Graduate Leadership 
Development Program provides opportunities for experienced vocational 
educators to study full time in an advanced study program for up to 
3 years. Awards are made to selected-individuals to attend an approved 
institution of their choice. The Teacher Certification Fellowship Pro- 
gram provides opportunities for unemployed, previously certified , 
teachers, and persons from- business, industry, and agriculture to seek 
certification in vocational' instructional areas in which a need for 
teachers has been identified. t „ 

For fiscal year 1980, the Leadership Development Program ^as .funded at 
$1,652,082 and 146 persons received awards to study at 18 institutions-. 
This was the second year of^the 3-year program. The Teacher Certifica- 
tion Fellowship Program was funded at approximately $l t 399,868 and 118 
fellows received awards, this was the final year of the 2-year program. 
Both of these programs are forward funded, so the fiscal year 1979, 
appropriations were spent in fiscal year 1980. • m ^ 

The^Leadership Development Program has .provided opportunities for over % _ 
2,000 persons to participate in advanced studies'. These persons have 
s*ince assumed positions of leadership in vocational education throughout 
the Nation- State directors of vocational education, university and 
college administrators, university department chairpersons, executive 
directors of State advisory councils on vocational education, regional,, 
area, and focal coordinators for vocational education, curriculum 
developers, researchers, professionals in related agencies sych as lua, 
•special education, and adult education, and members of legislative 
bodies. *■ . , 

The Teacher Certification Fellowship Program enabled undergraduate • 
vocational teacher. educators to improve programs at their institutions. 
The Fellowship -Program also enabled individuals to become certified 
vocational teachers to fill positions i* areas- where ther§ are teacher 
vshortaqes The quality of instruction in vocational education has thus . 
V »en" improved^ The program eWi encouraged .two States to develop, a 
/stem for recruiting new teachers to vocational education*^ | 

' I N. 
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COORDINATING COmiTlEE KOR RESEARCH IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
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Another important aspect of the Federal role in vocational education is 
the Coordinating Committee forttesearch in* Vocational Education (CCRVE) 
, which was established by Section. 171. Representatives from the National 
Institute ot , Education, tne Office of Vocational and Adult Education, 
the Fund for .the Improvement of Postsecondary Education, tjie Office of 
Career Education, and the Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative 
Services meet bimonthly. By sharing program information, publications, 
and>releases among themselves, the* Committee members have coordinated . 
program efforts and reduced duplication. The exchange- of ^formation , 
which takes place at the Committee meetings' and through the biweekly 
informational mailings affects program .planning at the member agencies. « 
In addition, program briefings and seminars about the program efforts of 
the various agencteS have been sponsored by the Coordinating Committee. 

* The Coordinating Committee has developed an information system which 
includes a publication entitled Projects 4n Progress . This publication 
Contains data/£bout curreni^vocational education- projects supported by 
agencies which are represented on the Coordinating Conrnittoew It is 
collated and produced every year for CCRVE by the National center for 
Research in Vocati-ooal Education/ The total information^ system allows 
close monitoring an^l evaluation of each project, assists" in the widest , 
possible dissemination of project results and products, .and provides a^ 
basis for more systematic planning. In fiscal year 1980, 375 copies of. 
Projects in Progress were distributed to the Coordinating Committer 
agencies, vocational 'education leaders, and Congressional members and- v 
staff. 

In addition, the Coordinating Committee publishes and disseminates a ' 
Guide to Federal Funding in Career Education, Education and Work and ■ 
Vocation Education . This Guide is updated arvnually and provides 
♦general information about' programs and funding sources in these sub- ^ 
ject areas. Ia fiscal fear 1980, over 4,000 copies of the Guide were 
distributed. . - < s > 1 
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ADAPTATION OF ARMED SERVICES' CURRICULA FOR CIVILIAN USE 
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Section 171(b)(3) authorizes contracts for converting curriculum mate-> 
rials prepared by the armed services for use' in civilian vocbtional^ t 
Education programs." The Departments of Defense and Education have 
* cooperated to implement this section and have signed a "Joint Memorandum* 
of Understanding." — 

This formal agreement is continuing and has improved the availability of 
curriculum and instructional materials produced by t{ie armed services. 
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The Department of Education, with the assistance of the National^enter 
for Research In Vocational Education, identifies and-selects appropriate 
militate curricula to be converted for civilian use. Three curriculum 
projects have been completed so far: dental assistant, physician 
assistant, and environmental health specialist. 

A contract was awarded to Organization and Human Resource Development 
Associates, Inc., of Austin, Texas, to convert existing armed forces 
training materials for dentarl assistant and' physician assistant into 
competency- based modules for use in the civilian sector. The dental 
assistant curriculum contains 28 separate modules. The^ physician's 
assistant curriculum contains 23 separate modules. The Department of 
Education awarded a contract to Consumer Dynamics of Rockville, Maryland, 
to convert curriculum for environmental health specialist for use in 
civilian programs. This project has been completed and will be available 
in September 1981 . 

Because the curricula for these three areas had already been developed 
and was available .from the military, it was possible):© produce civilian 
programs at a fraction of the cost-of developing such curricula "from 
scratch." ) * 
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SUBPART 3. BILINGUAL-VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
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BILINGUAL VOCATIONAL TRAINING 



Section 183 authorizes Federal funds for bilingual vocational^ training, - 
bilingual vocational instructor training, and development of bilingual 
vocational instructional materials, methods, and techniques. These 
programsS*ere transferred from the Office of Vocational and Adult Educa- 
tion to the Office of Bilingual Education and Minority Languages Affairs 
in May 1980. The- fiscal year 1979 appropriation for these programs for 
use in. program year 1979-80 was $2.8 million. Sixty-five percent 
($1,820,000) of "the appropriation was allocated for bilingual vocational 
training projects, 25 percent ($700,000) was allocated for bilingual 
vocational instructor training projects, and 10 percent ($280,000) for 
the development of instructional materials, 

>. 

The purpose of the bilingual vocational training program is to prepare 
persons with limited English proficiency , to perform adequately in a work 
environment which requires English language skills. Trainees acquire 
both vocational and English skills which enable them to compete in the 
job market.-' The program also fills the critical need for more and better 
traine.d persons in occupational" categories which are vital to the Nation s 
economy. ^ 

Since the bilingwil vocational 'training program began in 1975, eighty- 
seven 1-year projects have received grant awards. During school year 
1979-80, 10 projects were funded which .served Hispanic, Chinese, and 
Indo-Chinese adults with limited English proficiency. A total of 637 
persons received training in such fields as electronics, accountings 
banking and finance, clerical., food preparation, Rousing maintenance 
and'repair, restaurant industries, basic office practices, bookkeeping, 
key punch computer operations; and as dental assistants. 

The purpose of the bilingual vocational instructor training program is 
to meet the critical shortage of instructors who have both the job skills 
and the dual language iprofic'iency necessary to teach persons with limited 
English proficiency. 'During school year 1979-80, three instructor 
training programs were funded: one each in 'Chinese and Spanish, and one 
combination for both Chinese and Spanish. A total of 90 persons received 
training to be bifingual vocational instructors in accounting, banking 
and finance, as chef instructors, and as instructor aides. These persons 
can' be employed as aides, counselors, placement coordinators, or class- 
room teachers. % 

For the development of bilingual vocational instructional materials, one 
18-month contract was awarded in program year 1979-80. The project 
"Assessing_Successful Strategies in Bilingual Vocational Training Programs 
will be completed in June, 1981. 
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SUBPART 4. EMERGENCY ASSISTANCE FOR REMODELING AND 



RENOVA1ION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FACILITIES 
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EMERGENCY ASSISTANCE FOR REMODELING >AND RENOVATION 
OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FACILITIES . 

« 

Section 191 provides for emergepcy assistance for remodeling and renovat- 
ing vocational education facilities. Local educational agencies in 
•urban and rural areas may apply for funds if they are unable to provide 
education designed to meet current employment needs because ot the age 
of their facilities or equipment. 

Although Congress authorized funds for this program,, no funds have ever 
been appropriated. 
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APPALACHIAN REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION PROGRAM 



The Appalachian Regional Commission (ARC) was established by the Appalachia 
Regional Development Act of 1965 to help build a better economy and a 
better quality of life for Appalachia and its inhabitants. The Commission 
has concentrated its education program in the field of vocational and 
technical training. The goal is to provide the people of Appalachia with 
the skills needed to participate productively in society and to compete 
effectively in the labor market. 

This vocational program is administered by the Education Department, but 
distributes Federal funds that are transferred from the Appalachian 
Regional Commission. Grants are made for planning, constructing, and 
operating area vocational schools, and for educational projects which 
demonstrate area-wide planning, services, and programs. Projects that 
focus on vocational-technical, career, cooperative education, and 
guidance receive special emphasis. 

Many ARC-assisted projects provide completely. new vocational training 
opportunities for students in the Appalachian Region. Secondary and 
postsecondary vocational education facilities are built where none 
existed before, or occupational programs are upgraded and expanded to 
provide more training opportunities in both traditional and newly- 
emerging occupations. . 

Generally; an adequate network Of vocational .education facilities\has 
now been constructed in Appalachia. Selected additional construction 
is still needed in some areas, including expanding existing facilities 
and renovating dilapidated or cramped quarters. A more common -need in 
the region is replacing obsolete equipment. 

•Since -the Appalachian Regional Development Commission Program began 
operating in fiscal year 1966, 715 area vocational education construction^ 
equipment projects have been funded. We estimate that, when- all of these 
projects are fully~operational , over 400,000 students will be enrolled 
in the regular day school program. Adult programs in the evening add 
•substantially to the number of students served ,by this program. 

In addition to construction projects, the ARC program inctudes 
demonstration/operation type projects. The ARC has adopted these priori- 
ties for. demonstration projects: effective ways tp fully use vocational 
education facilities, career education, adult inservice professional 
development, home-based multi-media individual programs, self-paced 
programs, and innovative facility and equipment projects such as mobile 
Classrooms or guidance facilities. These demonstration projects provide 
innovative learning experiences for both adults and youth. 
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Additional learning opportunities are also being created by the recent 
development of close cooperation between vocational education providers 
and State industrial development planners. Intensive industry-specific 
programs are being initiated. The programs frequently use existing 
vocational facilities and train a skilled labor pool for new, relocated, 
and growing industries in. the region. This cooperative venture brings 
industry into closer contact with vocational education, a juxtaposition 
that benefits both, and insures that current state-of-the-art skills are 
provided to students. . 

During fiscal year 1980, 115 projects were funded with $12.5 million ARC 
transferred funds and $7.7 million state and locaj funds. This included 
both construction and demonstration projects. However, since fiscal year. 
1972 when Congress amended the Act to include demonstration projects, 
the trend has been a decrease in construction and an increase :in demon- 
stration projects. Since the Federal funds for this program are steadily 
decreasing, and since demonstration projects are Mess costly than 
construction, it is likely that this trend will continue. 
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APPENDIX 1. Enrollment Tables 



E- 1. Number of Tea«her% and Staff (Unduplicated) by Program Area 
" by State 

E- 2. Number of Teaf-JTers - and Staff (Full-Time Equivalents) by Program 
and State 

E- 3. Number of Enrollments by Instructional Program Areas by State 
E- 4. Number of Enrollments' by Racial/Ethnic Designation and Sex by 

State ' ' 

E- 5. Number of Enrollments by Program level by State 
E- 6. Number of Enrollments by Program Level by Program 
E- 7. Number of Enrollments in Occupational ly Specific Programs by 

Level by State . 
E- 8. Number of Enrollments in Occupational ly Specific Programs by 

Racial/Ethnic Designation and Sex by State 
E- 9. Number of Enrollments in Cooperative Education Programs by State 
E-10. Number of Enrollments 'in Occupationally Specific Programs by' 

Level by Instructional Program 
E-ll. Number of Enrollments in -Occupationally Specific Programs by 

Racial/Ethnic Designation and Sex ty Program \ 
E-12. Number of Enrollments in Cooperative Education Programs by 

Program ' 
E-13. Number of Program- Completers by Level and Transfers by State 
E-14. Number of Program Comp I eters. "by Instructional Program by State 
E-15. Number of Program Completers by Level and Transfers by 

Instructional Program 
E - 1 6 f ' Number of f Leavers by Program Level and Percent of Completion by 

State . * . 

E-17. Number of Program Leavers by ^Instructional Program by State 
E-18. Number of -Leavers by Program Level and Percent of Completion 

v* by Instructional Program 0 - 
E-19. Xlumber of Female Enrollees and Percent of Total ^Enrollment by 

^Instructional Program ' ' 

E-20. Number of Students Benefiting from Vocational Education Programs 

by Specific Conditions by State . 
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TA8LF C-l.~ NUMrtf.R OF TEACHERS AND STAFF ( UNUUP^. IC A TED ) BY PROGRAM AREA BY SI ATE I 
UNITED ST/TES, UUTL Y I Uff ARF AS 1978-79 



CO 



STATE 



ALABAMA 
ALASKA 
A R t IN A 
.ARKANSAS 
C AL IFllHN] a 
CUL0RADU 
CUNNPCTICtJT 
DELAWARE 

DISTRICT I IF COLUMBIA 
FLORIDA 
UEUKGI* \ 
HAWAII 
IUAmu 
ILLINOIS 

JNUIAMA 
IOmA 

KANSAS ' 
KDHUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MAlNf 
MARYLAND 
lAJSAfjMUSUrS 
HJCHIGAM 
HINNFSHIA 
MISSISSIPPI 

MissnuRt 

NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

NEH HAMPSHIRE 
NCh JERSEY 
new hf.xKh 
NCW YURK 
NIJRTH CAROL 1 HA 
HURTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 

UKLAHUMA 
OREGON 

PENNSrLVAMl A 
RHODE ISLAND 
SUUTH CARUL1NA 
SUUTH DAK.OIA 
TC LESSEE 
TE*AS 
UTAH 



TUT U 



AGRI • DISTHI- 
CUL TURF BUTIMU 



HEALTH 



CUNS. UCCHP, 

8, HOME 
HMMKG ECHN 



I NO # OFFICE 
ARTS UCCUP. 



TECH- 
NICAL 



TRADE - . PRirG/ 

«. IMHFR PRUG/ SUPtR- SPtClAL 

INDUS NEC SUPPORT V18URY NEC 
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I5i 


326 


615 


463 


1,0 7b 


1 » 365 


2*o 


5o 


a, 262 


1,548 


4,058 


0 


687 


9t>7 


. 0 


] , 


383' 


.12 


2a 


h'l 


* 157 


2b 


317 


230 


97 


251 


135 


ab 




0 


Si 


122 


200 


153 


192 


aan 


62 


108 


/889 


187 


1,051 


1 ,631 


123 


5S 


0 




7 3^ 


103 


tin 


6S 


l«l 


32 


0 


/ 73 


0 


207 • 


0 


13 


20 


0 


7, 


a 1 6 


270 


32a 


a5b 


6 38 


213 


358 


if, 102 


422 * 


2,294 


192 


761* 


387 


0 


l»i 


Mq8 


1 ,681 


696 


I # 7a ^ 


2,aao 


79^ 


29 m 


2,999 


J, 0*46 


5^607 


, 718 


482 




0 


?, 


777 


118 


vn 


171 


353 


«3 


lot. 


573 


32 


954 


tih 


1 pa 


a 0 


0 



ERIC 



120 



121 



ro 



I A»iLL t-l.---MIHlflf •* UF reXCHtiffS AND STAFF (UNtfUPL I C A T£0) BY PhUfctPAH AKfc A HY SUTFl 
I 'N I TF 0 STATES, 



STATE 


TUT Al 


flGKl- 
(£LTO»*E 


HUT Iim 




CONS. 


; 

UCCUP. 

fcC»»N 

s 


INI). 
AkTS 


OFFICE 
UCCUP, 


TECH- 
NICAL 


TRADE 
K 

IN\>US 


OTHER 
NEC 


PRUG/ 
SUPPORT 


v PRUG/ 
SUPER- 
VISORY 


\ 

SPECIAL 
NEC 


VERMMN1 

*£8T VIRGINIA 

*I3CUN$iN 

nYUMTiiG* 


* iu 

0,269 

1 1 , 1 24 
2,f>52 
1 1 f 7M2 


4 9 ■ 

4/0 

111 

552 

37 


1 1 

«4o 
H77 
60 

2») 


I. 

4 655 
909 
102 
71^ 
6 


140 
900 
1,059 

257 

J r 021 
J 09 


24 
2oo 
1,219 
57 
i79 
1 


0 

1 , 100 
1 30 

0 

I,'l60 
A 19 


130 
2 , 99 q 
1 ,926 

531 
2i553 
' 150, 


0 
0 

6 39 
3* 
559 
1 


1*3 
^2,449 
(3,|79 

rrsti 

^ 61 


0 
0 
89 
167 
91 
28 


1R 
/ • 10 
( 364 
117 
. 197 
'0 


35 
211 

104 
875 

* o 


0 
0 

3> o 

0 
0 
0 


TOTAL 


3t>6,*97 


I7,i>56 




26,7*1 


lb , 309 


12,967 


19,440 


74*193 


17,550 


67# U1S 


12,570 


16, 70V 


14,94,? 


12*993 



AMERICAN SAMOA" 
N0«,1HEW«N MARIANAS 
GUAM 

PUERTU *JCO 
T«UST*TEPwnilRY 

OUTLYING AREAS - 

U«3# * 'OUTLYING ARMS 



mi 
127 

2,64 0 
1 4 4 



0 
4 

" 1 
119 
21 



1 

0 
2 
79 

0 



2,97* 145 «2 

37l r «7S 17,201 20,214 



4 
0 
0 
77 
1 

82 



6 
6 

IB 
681 

3o 

74 1 



26,603 37,050 



0 
0 
u 
25 
2 

27 

12,994 



5 
0 
16 

. 515 

0 

566 
20,006 



12 
2 
20 
3f75 v 
10 



1 

0 
10 

94 

0 



\ 4>* v f\ 05 

4,912 1>#*55 

, ^ * N 



11 

10 

^ 33 
' 569 

72 
715 
87,730 



0 

o' 

5 

0 
0 

5 

12 t 575 



0 
0 

II 

40 

n 1 

52 
16,761* 



4 
1 

.9 
16 
7 

37 

1*4,979 



12,993 



' r - 



TAKLf F-?.~ MU'WR I if T L *C^Lk Sn ami; STAFF (FilLl»ipt fcUWl VALtN fS) BY PWH(,kAM AM; STATE S 

NN!lfcl> STATfcS, J)UTLYI.*G AM'.AS 1978-79 



ST A TE 



'inr AL 



« Af^J- 

C^L lUHF. 



»>rsr»T- 
hunon 



Mf ALTH 



CUNS. 

ft 

HMMKC 



UlCUP. 

feCU* 



IN.;. 
A«1S 



UKFICf. 

nccu>\ 



TfcC«- 
N 1 C A L 



T^A,;t 



A L A h A M A 
ALASKA 
ARIZONA 
AfVK AM *5 A3 
CALI^MRHIA 
COLOWA00 
CUNNElTfCilT 
HTL A*s ARE 

UiarPlCT I IF CLM i|MM I A 
FLMftfOA 
GF'»k(;U 
MAhA T I 
IDamii 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA t 
TUK A 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LliUlSl ANA 
MAINC 
MAW YL AN!) 
MASSACMUSfc T TS 
MICHIGAN 
MINNE3"M 
MISSISSIPPI 
*ISSUU&1 
NEHRASM 
NRVAM 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NfH Jt'HSfcY 

«UH1M CAROLINA 
NUftTH DAKOTA 
OMIU, 
OKLAHOMA 
UWEGON 
p tNN$YLVANj A 
RHODE IStANl; 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SIMITH DAKOTA 
TtHNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 



05 30. « 

0.0 

. 2*07.1 
1923?. 6 
3183. 1 
a«oi .s 
1«>S?.9 

ii. n 

128»H4.9 

530.6 
1 o<- 1 
1 3333 
3S87 
21*9 

I 027 
.30 1 9 

oS8<? 
1623 
3S7H.6 
6936.0 
5*77. U 
5S6?. 3 
35*^.9 
3136.0 
0.0 

721 .7 
1022. S 
751*. 5 

AOS. 1 
0.0 
5067,0 

875.6 
1 J A99.0 
36"6. 0 
2033.0 
7730.9 

966. 
3«5*>.fl 

307.2 

0.0 

I 3570.0 
0S57.9 



0U9. $ * 
9.3 
O.o 
263. S 
9oo.5 
152.2 
*2.o 
50.1 
> <>.0 

o.O ' 
276.7 

25. f>* 
! 09.6 
66O.0 
361 .7 
3*S.5 
*19.9 
3 11 , a 
3*2.6 
06.0 
99.6 
156.0 
177.3 
532.8 
325.9 
380.0 

31. 0 ■ 
52.8 
52.3 
76. 0 
".0 
«29.o 
156. 5 
720 .8 
51 3.0 
I P 1 . 0 
36S.5 
7.0 
1*79.5 
71.9 
O.O 
16*31 .7 
1^5.3 



159.? 
2«.9 
0 . i) 
60^? 

H66l5^ 
228. 3k 
l'7."Jv 
33.6 



0 

8«H 



32.9 
28.7 

5oo.o 

109.1 
127.0 
60.8 
153.0 
119.9 
0 0.0 
110.6 
219.0 
266.^ 
07S.6 
130.1 
297.3 
0.0 
27.5 
19. S 
167.3 
o?,7 
.0.0 

29*;. 0 

3H.9 

768. 3 
90.0 
0 1.0 

2M 

18. 0 
113.1 

28.6 
O.O 
699.0 
207.8 



ons.l 
33.6 
.».() 
319.5 
198/4.5 
2-86.0 
131.0 
07.0 
0 . 0 
0 . 0 

1220.9 
39.7 
79.8 

1161.1 
279.7 
30V.1 
152.5 
036.5 
002. 1 
220.5 
255.1 
538.0 

810.5 
7oa.5 
26b. 8 
370.0 
» 0.0 ' 
• '55.1 

68.0 
159.6 

?0.0 

103.0 

56.0 
696.6 
387.0 

21.0 
753.51 

62. 0- 
106.7 

* .6.8 
0.0 
1130.9 
13S.1 



559. 3 
52.0 
O.O 
39 3.3 
197 3.1 
335 .8 
752.0 
98.0 
,0.0 
0,0 
158 3^2 
0.0 
106.8 
095 .5 
66*7 9 h 

* 300.1 
283.0 
555.9 
51 3. * 
100.0 

* 69 3.0 
09 3*0 

soo;o 

38.0 
536.9 
586.0 
0.0 
75.3 
187.0 
1 057 .0 
289 # 5 
0.0 
758.0 
* 130.2 
1285.7 
395,0 
620.0 
757 .0 
102.0 
357 .7 
109.8 
l.o 
2020.5 
1661 .0 



1 3 n . 2 


3o • P 


67fcr. 1 


3 


1931.7 


05.1 


0.0 


31.6 


26,0 


I69./4 


20.9 


197.6 




fi.O 


0 . 0 


0,0 


& 0.0 


0.0 


il , 0 


0.0 


o./> 


35.6 


03.9 


307. 1 , 


0.0 


680^3 


199.7 




589. 1 


1061 .7 


5116.2 


1 1 05.6 


0851.0 . 


0.0 


0#y 


101. 0 


0.0 


'8«3.8 


390,6 


761.^ 


o.u 


0,0 


*5.0 


1323.0 


1 1?A." 


11.5 


680.0 


166.0 ' 


0.0 


03.0 


1 39.0 


189.3 


37.6 


296.3 


119. U 


O.U 


0 . 0 


0.0 


O.o 


o.o % 


0. ) 


0.0 


0.0 


0 . 0 


0 . 0 


' 0.0 


0% 0 






0.0 


631 .8 


005. 3 


2873.1 


602. 1 


4239.6 - 


«.o 


0.0 


8.0 


0.0 


10 7.0 


* 20.3 


260.3 


0.0 


0.0 


10.1 


10.3 


1 1^.8 


36.0 


380.7 


52.9 
A52I3 . 


0.0 


1 188.6 


0«o 


3529. 1 


692.5 


0|tt6.6 


tr.u 


106.0 


0.0 


0 35.7 


100.9 


1205> 


?36,e 


0 # 0 


60.8 


C.2 


263.6 


1 18.2 


5)5.1 


22.1 


0.0 


?0.6 


57.8 


136.9 


15.6 


0^6.1 


33.6 


0.0 


*72.9 


79.0 


7S2, 1 


55.1 


1212.2 


290.J 


0.0 


87.8 


312.7* 


1316.2 


99. 1 


1329.6 


39.0 


0.0 


01.0 


0.0 


255.0 




696.0' 


89.0 


, 0.0 


53. e> 


0.0 


981.3 


158.6 


755.5 


07 1.9 


0,0 


121.0 


798.0 


» 1 8 1 7 . 0 


£90. 0 


2500.0 


".0 




229.9 


0.0 


9»>0. 7 


572. 3 


1682.5 


096,7 


0,0 


080.7 


0 . 0 


5<» 1 , 3 


692. 3 


20 9 3.2 


'».0 


o.o 


97 . 3 


261 . 9 


2 7 8 . n 


M 0 3 . 3 


1 33o, 1 


°.o 


182.2 


92 • 


(1.0 


0 OM . (1 


u. 0 


1 0 0 3 . 0 


O.O 


0.0 


0,0 


O.o 


0 0 




0 0 


O.O 


n 0 


10.5 


13.5 


190.2 


50.5* 


200^7 


75.9 


0.0 


22.7 


229.0 


210.5 


* 0.0 


180.7 


o3.. 1 


0,0 


01.0 


2270.6 


2183.9 


90.0 


1092.3 


0.0 


0,0 


26.8 




90.8 


13.5 


JS5.0 


7.6 


f .0 


0.0 


0,0 


0.« 


O.T 


0.0 


«'.0 


0,1. 


1 30.0* 


138.0 


3M.0 


0.0 


1002. U 


|05*J.o 


0.0 


17.9 
o?S.l 


61.5 


10 7.0 


62.0 


'190.0 


55.6 


0\l» 


0.0 


1022.7 


loots 


3108.0 


000.0 


2925.3 


( 63.o 


0.0 


9 OHl , 0 
*12.o 


396.0 


667,0 


16 7.0 


0.0 


' 26.0 


735.0 


13.0 




67.0, 


9 O.o 


25*. 1 


36.7 


-2205. 1 


' 7T6.9 


2297.8 


O.O 


25.0 


206.0 


183.0 


07.0 4 


196.0 


Pti.O 


0.0 


57.0 


63.6 


7o9 # 5 


• 130.6 


908.6 


118U.1 


U.O 


7.0 


O.o 


^ 26. 


0.0 


S6.6 


<■•.*• 




0.0 


0."* 




o.u 


0.0 . 


O.O 


0,0 


773.5 


260. 11 


1706,3 


597.6 


Oi. 62.8 


279.7 


0,0 


jou.3 


Q 309.1 


551.2 


55.8 


112^.1 


186.0 


0,0 



<ERIC 



121 



125 



4 



STATE 



VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
rfAS^lNGTUfi 
*f.$t VIRGINIA 

{■ 
/ 

/ pItal U.S. 



AMERICAN SAMOA . 
NORTHERN MARIANAS 



GliAM 

PUE 



T4HLE numhfP <»F TfcACHt^S AN{, STaF.F (FULL-U^t EQUIVALENTS) 

ii^ITFD STAfES r UUTL f I MG A t« F A S 197A-79 



m v * Mf hi,ram St a ?t : 



HU£RTti RICO 

trust t err i top y 

• OUTLYING AREAS 
IJ. 3 • t OUTLrlNG AREAS 



— -fniAL 


AGPI- 
C'JL IMRE 


DISTRI- 
BUTION 


HEALTH 


CUns. 
K 


UCCUP. 

HOME 
ECUN 


I no. 

AKFS 


OFFICt 
UCCUP. 


TECH- 
NICAL 


T^ADE 
* 

I^UUS 


4J4.9 
42H1 .9. 
\ 173*1. « 


45. 3 
O.U,' 
* 325/4 
111.3' 
6~'J.H 
34.4 


<. 

9 . <1 > 
0.0 

**9.3 
* 160.1 
19,*, 


1 3. 7 
0.0 
3*5.0 
97.8 
277.0 
•J. '4 


1 1 f . f 
0.0 

51*5. 4 

22<*.4 
153.0 
99.8 


1 8 ft 
0.0 
30^.9 
5>.0 
16.4 
1.0 


0 . 0 1 
0,0 
4 2.4 
0,0 
0.0 
135. « 


67. 9 

0.0 

Ql U ft 

503.0 
52«.3 
136.0 


0.0 
0.0 

227 • 8 
36.9 

359.6 
1.0 


140,2 
0.0 
1216.1 
505.0 
179.0 
56.4 


1*2411.2 


11507.1 


8652.0. 


15l«5.o 


23588.-0 


6751.3 


958*. 7 


36620.6 


B505.3 


51417.1 


41.6 
17.0 
81.2 
2565.5 
117.3 


0.5 
-3.1 
1.0 

n^. o 

tb.8 


* 1.0 
0.0 

?.o 

79. U 
0.0 


4.0 
0.(L 
0.0 
77.5 
1.0 


- 6.0 
5.3 

16.5 
68 1 • 0 

24.8 


0.0 
0,0 
0.0 

1.7 


5.5 
0.0 
16.3 

0.0 


12.0 
1.2 
13.7 

10.1 


i.3 

0.0 
94.0 

o.o 


11.3 
8.0 
20.0 
5*9. 0 
6?. 9 


2 A 4 3. ? 


140.4 


82.0 


62. 5 


733.6 


27.2 


566.8 


412.5 ' 


102.4) 


691.*2 


* 1«5254.« 


1 1 6a7 • a 


8934.0 


15227.5 


24321 .6 


6778.5 


10147.5 


37033.2 


6607. 3 


5*108.4 



other 

f «EL 



o.o 

*'.U 
ft2.4 
117,2 

<i. 0 
21.4 



o.o 

0,0 
5.0 
0.0 
0,0 

5.0 

7341.6 



SPfcCML 
NEC 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0,0 



7336.6 3107.5 



0.0 
4«0 
0.0 
0.0 
0,0 

0.0 

3107.5 



\ 



127 



FRir 



.28 



0 



TABLE — NUMBER OF ENROLLMENTS BY INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM AREAS BY STATE! 

UNITED STATES, OUTLYING AREAS 1976*79 



STATE 



TOTAL 



AGRI- 
CULTURE 



DISTRI- 
BUTION 



.HEALTH 



CONS. 
I 

HMMKG 



OCCUR. 
HOME 
ECON 



IND. 
ARTS 



no 



9 

ERLC 



OFFICE 
OCCUP. 



* 

ALABAMA 


221,466 


32,622 


7,952 


9,642 


54 


j J 

r 

, 12a 


•• 

6,512 


/ 3,249 


35,291 


ALASKA 


39,620 


476 


2,667 


1,136 


5 


r 096 


690 


\1 ,041 


1 3,236 


ARIZONA 


161*, 540 


* 6,009 
£1*395 


16,365 


4,507 


60 


p243 


4, 706 




20. 061 


ARKANSAS 


136*735 


5,212 


6,562 


42 


9 129 


2,260 


2. 0%i 


I9.ii2u 


CALIFORNIA 


1,669,664 


77,479 


136,632 


70,575 


274 


1 100 


61 ,941 


191.091 


5112. 414 


COLORADO 




-ft* 9 


* f 7S7 


7,960 


35 


>514 


7,022 
1 .950 


Q 


.36,604 


CONNECTICUT 


209,316 


1,999 


4,776 


4,210 


67 


■ 402 




DELAWARE 


65,796 


2,720 


1 ,563 


2. 341 


3 




4.990 


11. 152 




DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


23,246 


129 


676 


333 




603 


6,342 


6. 149 




FLORIDA 


1,152,424 


55,164 


71,313 


74, 365 


111 


,002 


142,676 


a?. 29* 


2ftl . 15* 


GEORGIA 


432,267 


25,036 


11,762 


13,666 


tot. 


600 


6,440 


47.209 


9ft. ?i ft 


MAWAII 


57,726 


2,765 


3,713 


657 


16 


745 


2,067 


1 .591 


14,950 


IDAHO 


44,211 


4,974 


2, 396 


1 #795 


15i 


200 


291 


flit 


7.ftl 1 


ILLINOIS 


. 602,153 


35,666 


56,657 


39,960 


40i 


600 


61 , 466 


A 


254. A27 


INDIANA 


223,079 


27,146 


7,695 


10,223 


46 1 


640 


3,265 


o 


23,615 


IOMA 


326,223 


36,004 


14,006 


72,765 


1 00 1 


133 


12, 196 


46 


34,562 


KANSAS 


111,596 


10,545 


5,347 


9,009 




006 


3.574 


1.721 


12. 021 


KENTUCKY 


292,546 


22,295 


12,432 


6,669 


76, 


422 


3, 326 


9* 1 35 


30.670 


LOUISIANA 


246,576 


20,654 


6,136 


9,737 


54i 

< 


996 


3, 026 


29,505 


76,973 


MAINE 


43,359 


790 


. 2,054 


6,469 


749 


639 


0 




MARYLAND 


277,904 


4,997 


9,345 


10,652 


I 01 1 


4 33 


1,723 


o 


64,649 


MASSACHUSETTS 


311,404 


3,561 


10,590 


6,210 


43, 


036 


4, 070 


73* 107 ' 


95,449 


MICHIGAN 


361,036 


15,003 


31,607 


22,241 


69, 


090 


13,439 


o 


71*444 


MINNESOTA 


462,214 


56,147 


25,937 


* 29,95! 


no, 


266 


20,407 


o 


46,660 


MISSISSIPPI 


. 164,372 


22,147 


6,425 


4,462 


40j 


704 


3,224 


25*007 


14,366 


MISSOURI 


242,543 


22,339 


15,406 


9,406 


66, 


715 


5,362 


0 


26,664 


NEBRASKA 


99,591 


9,363 


5,661 


6,646 


31 1 


312 


1,640 


0 


17,221 


NEVADA 


35,150 


1,270 


1,176 


j , 636 


3f 


677 


314 


1*266 


10,520 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


46,696 


2,545 


1,966 


J 1*945 


to, 


615 


1,261 


13*515 


7,064 


NEW JERSEY 


'620,066 


3,660 


21,245 


17,101 


144, 


667 


5,265 


340,054 


144,316 


NEW MEXICO 


56,353 


4,776 


. 3,026 


1*631 


Hi 




3*644 


9,005 


7,005 


NEW YORK 


1,521,940 


16,624 


37,665 


41,215 


479, 


3§6 


12,716 


366,059 


3*7,012 


NORTH CAROLINA 


631*903 


31,069 


41,644 


67,595 


91, 


977 


23*644 


15*636 


76,221 


NORTH DAKOTA 


46,772 


7 4 ,627 


2,759 


1,345 


14, 


975 


936 


3*099 


6,426 


OHIO 


625,467 


44,421 


63,666 


36,722 


156, 


555 


* 15,194 


0 


56,422 


OKLAHOMA 


202,973 


30,660 


7,536 


6,055 


34, 


057 


3,699 


1*015 


26,339 


OREGON 


'217,904 


7,976 


12,055 


7,665 


46 1 


971 


2,579 


50*666 


43,061 


PENNSYLVANIA 


441,667 


21,091 


16,374 


26,756 


73, 


562 


-10,530 


1*226 


101,670 


RHODE ISLAND 


43,316 


646 


765 


1,297 


5, 


667 


967 


6*329 


15,410 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


296,453 


16,623 


6,063 


6,996* 


55 1 


615 


3,056 




49,064 


SOUTH DAKOTA • 


26,601 


4,690 


1,260 


1,203 


t4, 


411 


261 




1,529 


TENNESSEE 


265,110. 


16,752 


11,290 


12,760 


49, 


462 


7,606 


30,516^ 


- 45,166 


TEXAS 


1,074,022 


116,234 


76,776 


40,^54 


350, 


604 


32,702 


55,620 


106,062 



V 



TECM- 
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,650 
,436 
362 



5*6^ 26* 
>, 633^^76, 
1,035 ^25, 



79 

10. 
1*961 
2*219 
. 0 

24*593 
4,215 
1,272 
304 

23,276 

13,556 
4,2«9 
962 
m 605 
1,146 
1*453 

15,140 
6,775 

23*449 

ft, 267 
2*243 
7,736 
0 

1,435 
967 
19,601 
568 
40,453 
20,910 
1,016 
5,665 
9,461 
5,756 
19, #9 
1*0*3 
9,741 
0 

15,526 
37,176 



65*511 
10*621 
14,465 
045 
763 
543 
12,733 
17*715 
2*466 
264*123 
70*955 
12*256 
t,309 
249,026 
74,436 
44, 1 IS 
30*291 
79,131 
41*525 
15,675 
36*506 
55*094 
66*339 
160,357 
42*661 
52,305 
22,137 
11,696 
6*130 
121,947 
10,573 
150,956 
152*953 
6*569 
124,642 
56,401 
36,677 
152,136 
6*653 
45*660 
4,667 
64,316, 
179,964 
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NEC 



4*729 
3*017 
22*792 
11*067 
14*654 
11*116 
5*664 
5*443 
0 

60*716 
50*762 
1*506 
1*313 
16*071 
14*497 
10*100 
96 

49*461 
676 
146 
11*259 
11*112 
• *204 
9 

1*151 
14,166 
5*169 
2*914 
'610 
2*152 
1*676 
0 

110*052 
0 

115,760 
21*706 
96 

16*919 
2*269 

94*000 
. 560 
11*476 
76*166 



.23 



STATE 



UTAH 
VERMONT 
.VIRGINIA 
WA3H1N6TOH 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING _ 

TOTAL U t S* 

AMERICAN SAMOA 
NORTHERN MARIANAS 
GUAM 

PUERTO RICO 
TKU3T TERRITORY 

OUTLYING AREAS 



TABLE E-3. "NUMBER OF ENROLLMENTS BY INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM AREAS BY STATE I 
UNITEO STATES, OUTLYING AREAS /1978-79 



TOUL 



65,792 
29,736 
450,969 
, 404,066 
1 30,812 
601,272 
20,0*5 

16,627,734 

2,175 
1, 671- 
5,922 
191,458 
a, 660 

205,666 



u.s. t outlying areas 17,033,620 
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0 
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0. 
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6 
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64 
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T4ni> E-4.— N||"U.th {If t'<*ULLHt."?S HY RAClAL/tlHtllC UEftlbUA f lllM AND St X H Y STAIFj 
liNlltl* SlAllS, OUTLYING AKEAS 1978-79 * • • 
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u 


0 


0 
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62 
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17 
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35 


09 


08 
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62 
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AO 
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HN11F0 STATES, IJU1LYTNG APFAS 1978-79 
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TABLE E-14,~ NUMBER OF PROGRAM COMPLETERS 8Y INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM BY STATE! 

united States, outlying areas 1976-79, 
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7° 
/ 0 

0 

46 

0 

294 
0 

102 

' I 
0 
0 

17,242 
a 125 

0 

6,123 
0 

0 

269 
24 
1,615 
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TABLE E-14.— NUMBER OF PROGRAM COMPLETERS BY* INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM BY STATE I 
UNITED STATES, OUTLYING AREA8 1976-79. 













UCCUP. 






TRADE 








AGRI- 


DISTRI- 




HOME 


OFFICE 


TECH- 


ft 


UTHER 


9 1 A 1 C 






BUTION 


HEALTH 


ECON 


OCCUP . 


NICAL 


1NUUS 


NEC 


UTAH 


17,218 


599 


1 

1,911 


1*102 


762 


4,666 


264 


7*506 


206 


VERMONT 


3*373 


266 


56 * 


301 


m 


1*197 


0 


1*324 


66 


VI"0 I N I A 


3*4 $ M T 0 


P - i 1 c; 
cm n 


3 * / o / 


P m 7 Ail 




9-717 
» , i i i 


1 * J 


1 i - t*7 

11* JC f 


127 


WASHINGTON . , 


37,6«3 


a, 005 


5*345 


2,770 


894 


14, 166 


697 


9*737 


27 


*t3T VIKGINiA 






1 3 If 
1 * c 


1 . AAA 


3c v 


M 1 0 1 C 


*Q7 

' P^ / 


a m u a ft 




WISCONSIN 


19,727 


2,576 


If 805 


1*536 


853 


4,497 


912 


3,708 


3*640 


WYOMING 


1*722 


302 


299 


.221 


34 


451 


24 


• 391 


0 


TOTAL U.S. 


1, 740, 054 


133,697 


192,447 


134,578 


93,541 


554,337 


52,531 

• 


516,651 


59*672 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


367 


15 


2 


9 


0 


297 


7 


57 


0 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 


79 


0 


0 


0 


0 


10 


0 


67 


2 

fc 19 


GUAM 


2SS 


6' 


15 


0 


0 


50 


0 


163 


PUERTO RICO 


12,997 


507 


1,302 


748 


508 


3*61,3 


505 


5*614 


0 


TRUST TERRITORY 


699 


94 


0 


0 


0 


27 


0 


367 


19J 


OUTLYING AREAS 


la, 417 


624 


1,319 


757 


506 


4*197 


512 


6*266 


212 


U.S. ft OUTLYING AREAS 

* 


1*754,471 


134,521 

i 


193,766 , 


135,335 


94,049 


556,534 


, 53,043 


525*139 


60*064 










k 


ft 

170 








v 
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ERJC 



Uf«Lf ••■HHHfcR PKOGKA.' Y'lf'PLf ICI'S HY LFVFL AMU TKANSFfcWS hY t T w/f. T 1 1 iNAL P^ll(«kA^| 

- IWITFI) STAltS, OUTLYING AkMS 1978-79. 



•CUHPLEUKS BY PHUGWAM LFVEL- 



PHH|,P AM 



r,RAi.FS 



POST- 



A'GRJC'iL lUWAt 
AUWlrMl.tM^Al 
AtiMKilLlUwAt 
AUWlfilLPJ^Al. 
MUH? I COL f IJ^ti 
HI'.Nf ».AhL fr •* A T tl»/At 
Filtft 1 1> r 

OfH'P AU^K.ULIOKl 

Am vi wM'jI ^H'Vll.f s 

APPAKfl * 4Llf-3*'i»<Jl .*i 

Al/f . |M| » 1 I vt 

F IHA'jU ^ I »>t >J I f 
FLJiw ISlt y 

*- m r <> T-M *m i r m< 



PH. MniC T 1 UN 
SliP^LU S/5KWVIL1 S 
HHMArUl S 
PKHDUL1 S 



m,i| L'M M(, MAlh/|AL ML . 
•MtlHf F I *H ,\ Sit 1% } 
•«Ulfc I I * I.MMI, 1 'it, 
I"f>ll<t)f' | AC M A^h 1 Plf, 

I^HIU«(,4. — - - . . • 

At f 3 f Tf 

r> t M l» in k I h He i s • f 
IIM'^J'II" | * T pi » 
OfMt w *< fr I f L Twai>{ <; 
UfHf iv «*I si Ml mil I vf. 1 1 iK AM'I j 
Of N|AL ASSlflM'iu 

OfcNlAL 'IfMtf'H *• ».»uf I A It ui urtfi f ) 
• >L N ? *. L L*H()i»At"»*f HC'tNtiLMsr 
^LUICAC LMiliUA! U't AStlSllM. 

'Hi* SI "*t t A».S Jl I A It I'lUVU ) 

PKA(.l KALI VUf A 1 l f ."^L JNJiwq I" r, 

MUWSTMu ASMSM'lCFf AI»»M 

UTHfcM h(M'Slul» 

WtHAilH I 1 AT1U* 

HA01ULUG1C H.LM'*ULUGYIX-MAY) 

MLNTAL Ml* ALU' rtLHi..»L»»UY. 

iNHAbATlUri IMEWaPy 

HID1CAL ^ I Aril 

CHHN||M|lv HfAUM AfOfc 



TUJ AL 


11*12 


StCUIlOAHY 


56,608 


• 

J52,ao<> 


1,797 


H, 162 


6,653 


'l ,02 3 


27,37b 


*?6,33* 


a75 


2,<>oa 


. t,76<J 


16? 


2'4,3!7 


21 ,515 


1 ,ao/j 


5,0*6 


0/330 


h\\ 


3,851 


3,26a 


M31 


o,877 


6,606 


t 3/| 


2,6*2 


2,089 


aha 


9 , ttO \ 


H,092 


773 


^063 


2,756 


112 


a,*566 


2,560 


1 , 3^1 


1 , 0 35 


V- 1,025 


71 


l<i f 09/ 


12,379 


6 1 6 


1 7,665 


16,80? 


3«2 


75,H«a 


70,696 


3 , M o 


l,7«7 


1,731 . 


<45 


90<) 


781 


158 


2,270 


*1,2»2 


726 


3,762 


1 , 59* 


1 ,HO0 


2,959 


1 ,*32 


158 


2, 


2,263 


Kn 


27, J 7a 


1 1 ,665 


6,215" 


<?,7rt6 


?, 33« 


316 


3, 1»2 


2,216 


6»5 


S,7aj 


S,330 


315 


12, 72a 


1 1 ,U93 


1,591 


7,101 


3,79a 


1,3<U4 


2, 1 30 




- 2,'»n 


■ 9 3a 


22? 


S7« 


2,623 


f>63 


1-,51 1 


1,07^ 


100 


907 


?2, lo9 


<»,9ao 


frtt 575 


?o,6?5 


5,91 1 


7,255 


?2,o9A 


1 7, 397 


1 ,539 


3,*"6f> 


2,07? 


7 35 


l#?7| 


?6S 


925 


2,715 • 


51A 


1 ,9H<» 


2,2<45 


> S39 


1,611 


2,^25 


653 


1 ,'4ba 


6 , a '4 7 




729 


3,5*5 


3,271 


69 



\ I 



,<4U? 

a»6 
563 

260 

, 35« 
ia5 

156 
97 
1 119 
1 36 

195 
a5S 
339 
U 10? 

521 
2,078 
1 1 
1 

33? 

566 r 

969 
5 

9^7a 
, 52 
. 273 
96 

2ao 

I ,963 
1 7 
1 3U 
209 
71 
79a 
!M,a59 

1,059 

HI 
217 

95* 
7B8 * 
7a3 
255 



TPANSFfcNS 



4,130 
237 
!,I<J7 
79 
1 , a76 
all 
\hd 
i? 
195 
355 
M2 
50 
ao 
295 

5,020 
7 5 
* 21 

17? 
62 
25 

120 
5« 
72 

1?<J 

305 
20 tt 
321 
130 
20 
)«H 
105 
M,517 

> 533 
US 
1/ 
173 
lau 
16a 
29 3 
86 



•ERIC 



171 



172 



V 



UHLf 'F-l5,--N0MHfcR OF PKUURAI- LOMPLf TERS »HY LEVfcL ANU IRAOSft^S »>Y I hS T RUf, T II »rl AL PROGRAMi 
, imnFli 51 ^ 1 1 3 # OUTLYING ARMS 1978-79. 



program 



1M1 AL 



-c HMPLt it rs 

URAI:F $ 
IIM2 



BY PROGRAM LtVM 
POST- 
ShCONOAKf 



AIMIL I 



H<AU$Fu<3 



4* 



\ 



HI.DJCM. E k 'fc h GLNC 1 UCrifiKlAi 
UlHfcR HEALTH MIC'IP* ri»i"S KI»oc'aTION / 
CARfc * l»Ull)A»!CF 0» L»UL"R£n 
ClUTMlMij Mni #i PI'ijihjCT IHJ 9 * SERVICES 
F(»>0 fiUT ♦ , Pwuinif 1 JO'J, < jjF^viCL^ 
hOMF FMrtN, ykuill Pnt f: I ^ * ?U<VUES 
INST I TUT llJNAL K .MOn* MG1. K $*JP\ 
OTHfR l)LCUP # FRl-P. FOR HMfif-.MAKl nr. 
accuhni'ini; * computing occupations 

COrtPillE II COHS^Lh OPtRAH»R«} 
PROGRAMMES f 
OTHER HUSlf'ESS OATA PROCPSSING 
FILING, l»*HLl 'i*lHiri C S# K GtJ, OFF. 
inriJRMA'T Jt|H # ( £ llM J tuNICAT4'»r. 'JCHiP. 
HA T E^RJ AL$ rt^PPtlV I OCCUPATIONS 
PERSONNEL t IRATNplf., K R£L A TEO 
3IENO0IUPHK, •JEOMAklAl, .K RELAlEO 
3UPt'RVtS"*Y * AM^r'IPTKAtlVt I ♦ 
lyPI'H, * U( L A 1 F ij ilCf»»P/f PUIS 
*UT Mfr R OFF1CL ' K COPM UK'S 
ARCHITECTURAL IfcCHNOLOGY 
AUTOKOTT VE IFCHnOLOGY 
CIVIL* TiCHllilLfHW 
ELE&TI'ICAL fFLONOUOGY 
ELESTRUmR rECHN'iU'UY 

ENV IPONME NT AL-CON 1 ROL TtCHHULOGY * * 
IV(>OS1»tAL rtCH'HUMGY 
MECHANIC AL* IECMNHLOGY 
SCIENTIFIC HA T A PKoOSSI'T, 
CO**»l£Rf ] AL PILOT TRAINING 
FIRE * FIPC SAFETY TFC850Li»UY 
PULlCt SClfNf.F. -Tfc( M»iMLOI f f ' 
Ml Ht R Tf ( h'ULAL tMjCATlilH 
wAT£R K * A 3 1 1 wATl-R TtCM'Ji H. OG j 
' AIK COfiu1 1 lor;!!**; * 
APPL(A*Cf .1*1 P«H 
HUUY * FtM'ER PAIR 
AUTU MECHANICS 
AUTUHOTIVF SPECIALISATION 
AVIATION UCLOPAIIMM^ 
COMMERCIAL ART UlLOPAUHNS 
CUHMERCTA! PHJlt'lGRAPHr U('C*lP, 




/ 



7,^62 

17,31 1 
34, 7 \b 
1^,690 
3^135 

2,6<io 

2,817 
5,b<>4 
lo},2'»o 
J U , 326 
M2,<J27 
Ao/ll2 
12 1, 8 39 

i * /i a i 

. 5,610 
1 35»6'44 

1 7,925 
P»2,922 

IV • 39 7 

0. 113 

1 , 194 

^. JH9 

1 2 ^ '» r 

» t>P 

<>,6f>" 

> 1 1 ,6<>9 
3#b«)S 
?o>91^ 
77#^36 
9,176 

6,6 37. 



3, 
12, 
3o, 
11, 
32,. 

1 • 

i. 

7, 
16, 
117, 
in, 

H , 

10, 
'1, 



7a0 
701 
U32 
7lV 
H70 
S20 
700 
870 
1 66 
S59 
b!5 
«2b 
711 
B7« 
8U3 
622 
009 
7 3b 

oas 
127 
233 
677 

3S5 
lol 
182 

466 
519 
026 
996 
210 
0H0 

1*3 
390 
6 50 
897 
a i o 

*BS 
988 
653 
1196 



r 



^,SQ<^ 
3o^ 

606 

325 
?5 
6b3 
11 , 3S6 

1, b07 
U, 158 
2,o!9 
3*752 

502 
126 
513 

16, 606 

tt,2«l 
1 , 3«7 

9 32 
^,6S7 

M73 
1,818 
1,613 
6,5bH 

665 

683 

2, 105 
- 788 

P.l) 
1, 1S> 
• a, 3<n 

6, 160 
359 
' 2, "JO 

1 

«, o7<» 
36b 
V6b 

K6'n 

416 



1 



1 



723 
06 3 
Pifb ' ' 
8^7 
'Pf* 1 o 
S<I5 
272 

,4 ** 1 
3,0)4 

6S3 
710 
578 

662 

5H 

419 , 
454 
8,616 
1 ,635 
2,640 
480 
- 3*9 
88 ' 
36 3 
, 221 
1 , 12" 
81 
27 
4 0 7 
164 
?1 
82 
70 
1,214 

7 0 

•3,279 
563 . 

?,5(»6 

6,956 
126 

t,*67J 
3o 3 
34 3 



173 



1 

7t2 

1,457 
S51 

1,952 
VS 
257 
2U 

2,971 
270 
856 
667 

6,076 
186 
21 
126 

5,531 
4 08 

MT7 
I5d 
160 

240 
•?J9 
616 
60 0 
93 
H 
056 
•46 
I 

0 

223 
527 
6 

630 
' 275 
1,571 

77* 
216 
465 

44 



7 



. . / 

IAHU F-|S.— NljlMOR HF PMirt.HAM COMPLETERS dY LFVFL A*>0 TRANSFER^ Ht | nSI RUf 1 J ONAL PfUGUAh| 
* MMMtli STATES, 0«tf L V X^(f ARfcAS 197*-79 # 



• ••CUHPLE TfcNS BY Phi (GRAM it vEL— •• 

Pri$1« AUUL1 

PROGRAM 1IHAL 11*12 StCUHOARt (LUNG-Th"*] B TRANSFERS 



CARPENTRY 


3<5 ( 


447 


iLF CTH f C I 1 Y 




564 




, 


, 746 


PtMMHIUG A f'|REHTT]MG 


Si 


Siv 


OTHER CONSTRUCTION MAINTENANCE 




005 




C 1 


07 ; 


DIFflKL MECHANIC 


7 


4 IP 


DRAFTING 1 ICC 1 IP A 1 1t ins' 




607 


ELECTRICAL urrilPAl UlNiS 


8i 


924 


ELECTRONIC* OCCUR AT TONS 

villi ¥ I 1 *' 11 l^Cv * v \? W ^ 1 % *■ >w 


25 1 


562 


FOMEMANSHIP, 3HPFH., & hi; T • t;EVEL« 


3, 


1 53 


GRAPHIC ARTS OCCUPATIONS 


22i 


576 


INSTRUMENT MAJNttNAMCt I RFRAIR 




676 


MARITIME ULCtlP AT IUMS 


I , 


, 116 




C * i 




MACHINE TOOL OCCUR A T It IN * 


f , 


67) 


SHEET METAL 


J. 


332 


WELUING I CUT flNG 


33i 


635 . 


TOOL 1 DIE MAKING 

iW'Jh fib i tun i 'iw 


1 , 


,006 


OTHER METALnUHKlNtf OCCUPATIONS 


10, 


,071 


MfTALLUPCY ttCCUPA T J'.tNS 




233 


CUSHfTOLOCY 


26, 


,966 


OTHER Rf RSONAL SERVICES 




674 


RLASTIC8 OCCUPATION* 


1, 


r 180 


FIREMAN TRAINING 


6, 


,005 


LAM ENFORCEMENT TRAINING 


12, 


,496 


OTHER RUHLIC StRVICE OCCUPATIONS 


4, 


r 1 39 


UUAN f I T Y f\)MU OCCUPATIONS 


l«i 


,774 • 


RtfRTGERAlMN 


1, 


rifle 


SMALL ENGINE REPAIR * 


Bi 


,?14 


STATIONARY ENERGY SOURCES OCCUR. > 




554 


TEXTILE PHU»OCTiO'i * FArtRlCATION 


5, 


>91| 


UPHOLSTERING 


2, 


.559 


NOOOMORFING OCCUPATIONS 


1 0« 


.575 


OTHER TWAOE * INDUSTRIAL UCtUPAHUOS y 


30, 


.164 


OTHER PROGRAMS, GREAltR THAN \x UF TOTALC. 


: 51 


,071 


OTHER PROGRAMS, LESS THAN 1* UF TQlAL 


9, 


,013 


TOTAL 


1 # 754, 


,471 



31,076 
7,4|5 
7,072 
2,327 
17,950 
2,40* 
3,334 
23,611 
5,702 
20,90? 

1,560 
20,017 
• 426 
623 
17,947 
1,169 
2,200 
23,471 
365 
*9,067 
191 
21,942* 
62) 
ItlOL 

6,)56 r 
3,063 
6,248 
791 
. 6,236 
405 
5,004 
1,661 
9,«45 
25,145 
44,195 
6,163 

1 , 364,070 



1 CflO 
1 , J 0 V 






it to 




3 7 til 


C7 1 




1 , 




c , o 'o 


1 • PS/I 




1 * HI! 1 


let 






« 0 AO 




c , 1 0"* 


CO' 1 




C , n C"v 


occ 




J _ Jh ll II k 
s , O IV V 






% J1MU 






»P7 






1 - 1 IIP 


I n't 




P^t - 






1 SO 


MOT 

r,o^3 




r & i 7 


>P/i 




460 


lib 




l>f 0 16 


3#257 




6,907 


267 




354 


296 




666 


20 




• 22 * 


1,666 




3/356 


126 




* 123 


31 




41 


694 




, 563 


4,096 




2,04? 


545 




Sll 


1*243 




1,263, 


169 




226 


460 




1,596 






129 


' >W 




669 






634 


2 36 






1,674 , 




3,345 


3#793 




3,.o*3 


755 




95 



2*'4,557 



165,644 



' 2,022' 
606 
60 7 
64 
U255 
236 
299 
1,501 
429 
1,331 
11 

1,3)6 
94 
46 

1,56) 
66 

^ ,106 

V'*: 

1,929 

16 
4 

72 
2)6 

46 
346 

35 
4)6 

)) 
196 
1 )) 
149 
6)9' 
6,)06 

64 

79,5,14 



9 



si' re 



ALAMAMA 
ALASKA 
t AN J £l|flA 
AR^AllbAS 
<A>UFUNnI A 
LUU'MAhij a 

Ci»Ni»rcncor 

VISTKlCf i if CiiLDHMA 

FLOMIOA 

I»LMHG1A 

HAHAfl v 

1DAHII 

ILLimjis 

INDIANA 

11IWA • 
-JJAWSAS • 

*KENMiC*r * * 

LUUIS1AHA- 

MAf^C 

HAK VI, ANIJ - 

MASSACHUSf I I S 0 
fiiCHIUAN 
MJaWSPTA * 
MISSISSIPPI 

NEBMASK * 
N&VADA 

HI* HAMPShlHf- . ^ * 
N£* JEPSfcf 
NEK ^ExlCn 

NF.w VURK 

nurth carolina ■ 
"minim damjia 

UMI" 
iJKLAHUMA 

PF ^iSYLvA' J A 

*3l>UTH CAWHLI rf A 
SMUTH OAtiiiTA 




17. 



-1^ 



<IM 1 in :ii A its, 


IjOIL V Ii.r; AkfcAS JWM-7<> # 


C'l'^l F 


.HWF TifA'i 






P* J S T — 


AUUL T 


1 1 & 12 


SEC'J^'JA w y 




3,oH2 


4,277 


4, 656 




0 


0 


. II ff » 


i ° 


0 


l,M| «, 


1 <i 


* 907* 


^ 6tt,l3(> 


It 


U 


* 9t*4 


2,467 


2,*1 1 


' . 794 


602 


I HO 


J9 | 


0 


0 




0 


0 


2,.!6**' 


0 


t<49 


0 


1 f SOU 


1 1 7 


(1 


3,2 36 


96« 


644 


463 


12 


9,73* 


5,577 


1 #795 


9 36 


1) 


, 69 


*>l 7 'is 


?> 794 , 


1 1 163 


* 8, ai 5 


* 3f«07 


> 3,*>45 


3, 677 


3t> 


* 926 


U 


0^ 


0 


^ a 7 <i 


1 72 


465 


• 165 


0 


U 


' VI <* 


377 


1 9 0 36 




2, 78J 


260 


* ,7 


0 


') . 


1,407 


446 


4 1 4 


«> 


0 


0 




7 3'/ 


63 % 


366 


53 


o % 


3*7 


68 


23 


2,'>5o 


N '> 


395 




0 


1 3H 


0 


; o 








0 t 


7 'Ml 


' 3^3 


?69 > 


517 




1,452 


<r 2 9 \* 1 1 


5, 3/14 


357 


?,'M7 


0 


u 


3,4H7 


3, J 6b 




?«>2 


4 4 




cV'73 


1' 


' 17 r 




0 


.69 
















* 




i 







CwnPlfc.lt U 5o I.I'M 1 L\bb 



GKADfcS 
Mil? 



PUS1- m 
StCiiNUAKf 



5,592 ' 


4,M10 


0 


(1 


0 


0 


l,76l ft 


i>7 r 


Q 


0 / 


2#5u7 


Z9«lHs^ 


1 ,274 


3 * 


73 


U 


0 K - 


0 - 

0 V 


V 


H,*22 


0 


0 - * 




V 6*y 


3,651 


. 3,fl3« 


9J 7 


v 0 




1 ,«5i) 


?,923 


621 


7, 165 


142 


0 


0 


579 


51 


499 


; \ v * 


•,n ^ 


0 




^971 


U 


0 


2,0*8 


1,110 


0 


* 0 


1 ,M1 


t#o>J3 


441 « 


112 


757 


33** 


1,669 




1,575 


15H 


0 


n 


1,2*4 


0 


0 


" n 


6,K99 


2,764 


1,972' 


H,H46 


l5,9Hb 




5,«oJ, 


1 , 3S9 


21 




5,S95 


0 ' 




M 




178 


* *• 





(lJ^g-te«h) 



^,015 
0 
0 

1 #H46 

u 

'4,7«i 

0 

A 0 
0 

W3H9 

0 



163 
2,155 
'1,051 
3,13a 

* « 
2<i7 

0 

641 

0 

l,6 v 4ft 

% ^ 0 

0 
3^ 
1 #'io3 
2,951 . 

" 0* 

i) 

3,129 

> <i 
2/'lVi 
0 
56 
. 302 




\ 



lAHLF F-»6.-- MJM*EH OF LI AyEHS Hy PP0f,PAM LEVEL AND PEKCF.IM COMPLETION S T A T F | 

' . HHITFO STATES, UUILYJNG Ah E A S 1976-79, 



9TAU 



PPOGPAh 



COMPLETED MIIME THAN 5» PEPCE'NT 



r,KAt>E3 
11 * 12 



POST- 

SECONDAKY 



ADULT 
(LUNG*1EKM) 



VfcL ^. 

COMPLETED 5'* Pfkrfcn? on LESS 



UMUES 



pusi* 

3ECUUUAKY 



AUULT 
<LO"G-lEKM) 



v4 



TEXAS 
UTAH 
VtRHllNT 
VIRGINIA ° 
NASHJmGTUn ~ 

VIRGINIA 
'« IKONS IN 
HYOMJNU 

TOTAL IJ.b. 

AMERICAN 3AH^)A 
NUWTHEHN tiAIM A'US 
GUA* < 
PUERTO RICH 
-THU%? UW+M^o* Y 



UtlTLYiMi; AHf A$ 
U.S. AND OUTLYING AWf.AS 



3,078 4 


2.301 




4, !«« 


0 


0 


I # 7S I 


852 


2 


a77 


0 


0 


2,663 


U 


e«> 


2,935 


2,«29 


0 


2,136 


2, 199 


331 


569 


0 




769 


131 




150,005 


IS', 363_^ 


/ 2a, 623 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2H 


0 


» 


367 • 


23 


251 




_ 1 7 - 


0 


♦450 


«0 


. 252 


15f>,<i55 


«5, <103 


25,075 



3,199 
2,«55 
2*166 
51« 
2#«!<J 
0 

2,*67 
433 
666 

97,970 

0 
36 
16 

a 

— - -o- 



56 

9fl,02o 



I* 



5,025 
" 0 
?,S9<> 
0 
1 1 
(I 

a, 326 

0 

73 

63, 32H 

0 

0 

1 1 u 
1 3*6 





«,69J 
0 
t 

333 
12,312 
562 

0 
75 

60,1*9 

0 
0 

176 
53 

U- 



2«7 
63,575 



231 
'60,360 



IS 



n 



-ERIO 



/ 

I 

* TAHLE fc-17.— NUHHEH UF PRIBRAM LE A VERS MY 1 NS TRUCT IONAL P 

UNI TED STUE3, riUTLYlKQ ARfAS 1976-7*. 

i»CCUP. 







AGRI- 


f>l8TRI- 




HUHt 


OFFICE 


STATE 


TOTAL 


CULTURE 

t 


KUT I UN 


HEALTH 


EC ON 


OCCUR « 


ALABAMA 


32, o 52 


1 ,566 


l,a77 


3,088 


«3o 


6, 196 


ALASKA 


0 


ft 


o 


0 


0 


0 


ARI70NA 


0 


o 


n 


0 


(, 


0 


ARKANSAS 


6rU3(> 


1, 23a 


- 355 


-3a5 


* 9fl 


1 # 370 


CALIFUWI A 


>>6, no 


a, 873 


5,773 


2,922 


2,31b 


29,030 


COLORADO* 


I5,h?6 


2a2 


725 


1/005 


3^5 


6, 123 


connect icui 


3r 3*5 1 


5a 


115 


2 38 


1 la 


1 ,20 7 


DELAWARE 


26a 


27 


~" 2a 


21 


1 7 


1 A tm. 

1 »o 


DISTW1C1 OF CUL IJ^I*I A 


U 


u 


n 


0 


0 


' 0 


F LOR 10* 


2,91 3 


10 7 


aa8 


105 


96 


605 


6E0WGIA 


1 8, t 36 


57 


685 


1 ,6*6 


. aso 


3,802 


HAWAI J 


a, 206 


7 0 


658 


1*0 


0 


1,31 1 


IDAHO 


3,231 


a22 


365 


100 


6a 


1# 195 


ILLINOIS * 


25,618. 


!,05a 


1 ,86a 


2#039 


2,607 


8,009 


INDIANA 


2, 087 


301 


66 


22 




ar 


IOWA 


7,119 


62a 


1,057 


1 , 127 


155 


1 ,u 18 


KANSAS 


23,368 


a, 305 


1,305 


3,6a9 


l,a89 


a, 127 


KENTUCKY 


15, 100 


8au 


" 736 


8 Pi 


a27 


5, 1U2 


LUUISl AUA 


n 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


MAINE 


2, 008 


1 an 


229 


128 


66* 


101 


HARYL Alii* 


682 


nti- 


2a 


20 


1 1 


196 


HASSACHiJSt T75 


1 ,957 


216 


ia7 


259 


75 


0 


MICHIGAN 


2U,7!U 


901 


3, 17a 


2,09a 


1,595 


6,209 


MINNESOTA 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


-0 


MISSISSIPPI 


7,053 


915 


65! 


an| * 


19u 


1,123 


.MISSOURI 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


NF.HRA3KA 


a, 788 


57a 


6<>2 


286 


19 


1 , 198 


NEVADA 


97 a 


35 


- 2a 


9 




a l a 


NEW H AMPSm I Rfc 


1,592 


95 


185 


1»9 




285 


NEW JERSEY 


5,603 


llo 


557 


2aa 


202 


833 


NF.W MEXICO 


5,518 ; 




7 

f jO 


c **c 


1 7 1 


2 , 0 a 0 


Mfe H YUR* 


* 0 


I) 


0 


0 


it 


0 


NORTH CARULINA 


2,209 


aOi 


176 


90 


169 


161 


NORTH DAK'JTA 


1 ,356 


177 


68 


61 


39 


26'a 


UHIU 


1 4,36? 


1 , 1-53 


1,263 


1,873 


362 


3,237 


OKLAHUKA 


♦ 19,'Jl« 


611 


1 , 15'» 


!#°9u 


9 35 


5,296 


OREGON 


!8,«03 


1 ,663 


1 , 1 '1H 


292 • 


608 


8,992 


PENNSYLVANIA 


1 16,108^ 


7op 


1 $ 3,29 


1# 175 


837 


3,973 


RHODE ISL ANf; * 




a 


28 


23 


6 


1 1 1 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


8,iat 


710 


863 


272 


276 


3,521 


SOUTH I)AK»JTA 


812 


137 


57 


10? 


2a 


6a 


TENNESSEE 


18,78a 


47! 


98b 


I*'i?7 


1,051 


5,528 


TEXAS 


6,599 


755 


' 1,205 


. • |9| 


*9an 


672 



™k •"■ isi -. 



» 



RAM IJ* 


STATES 






TRADE 




TECH* 


K 


OTHER 


niCAL 


INDUS 


' NEC 


1 ,067 


17,098 


710 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


3#0 32 " 


0 


767 


21,762 


687 


2#059 


3,721 


1,356 


87 


1,566 


0 


a 


65 


0 


0 


0 


0 


a2 


989 


521 


1#395 


6,68a 


3,167 


• 131 


1,8§6 


0 


6a 


965 


56 


1#523 


7,950 


572 


0 


1,500 


0 


ahi 


2,277 


0 


365 


8,122 


0 


ia7 


6,99a 


(J 


0 


0 


0 


197 


1,120 


27 


0 


325 


6? 


175 


!,oa*. 


39 


2, 040 


6,a52 


2a9 


0 


.0 


0 


a 0,5 


3#36a 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2,001 


Id 


36 


a 12' 


0 


70* 


, 6a6 


U8 


118 


3,539 


0 


207 


1,783 


76 


0 


0 


0 


,0 


1# 192 


0 


98 


&a9 


. 0 


1,218 


5, 329 




a,2a'7 


5,158 


23 


2aa 


5,a56 


0 


985 


5,56a 


l,5aa 


la 


161 


0 


0 


2,a90 


U 




338 


90 


2,62a 


$,6t3 


8a 




2,790 


0 



132 

4 



4 

o 

i / s * 

' * • V 

fteat f, * 1 7 . •»niimhf f» ur program leavers hy v instructional pkugkam nr statei 

UNITED STUtS, UUIlrlNG AREAS 1978*79. « 



state 


TmTaL 


AG«I- 
CULTUK£ 


blSTM* 
HUTIflfl 


HEALTH • 


OCCUR* 
HO«t 

ECUN 

a* 


► 

OFFICE 
UCCUP. 


TECH- 
NICAL 


.TNADE 
I ' 
INDUS 


UTHEtf 
NEC 


UTAH 

VIC UMM3U T 

VIRGINIA 

uitutUf'TlUi 

J N|» « 
*EST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 


7 #362 

I , " * O 

5,9Q6 

1 A . n 7 k 

^12,021 . 

1 f 766 


' 100 

512 
889 
380 


♦ 

r 656 
, ' 8 

a55 
1,1 59 

619 
55 


29 0 . 
OH 

310 
037 
1,?05 
0 

C J J 


2<J'l 
02 
302 
1 9 876 
OSu 
, 79 

Q 


2,7<U V 
009 

1,809 

3,758 

112 
010 


7o 

0 

1 r 102. 
1,500 

0 

62 ° * 


$9 103 
3b 1 
2,025 
8*701 

102^ 


9* 
. 16 

m s 1U 
902 

x 060 

^ 0 


TOTAL U.S. 


001,618 


26, 3*7 


33,92* 


.31 f 21 a 


2170.70 




23,620 


160,579 


10^669 


AMERICA*/ SAMOA 
NURTHEWN HAK I AfJAS 
GUAM 

PUERTO WJCl* * 
TRUST TEMPI TORY 


0 
36 
333 
630 

73 


0 

i 

3 

VI 
10 


0 
0 
5 

3«6 , 

o . 


0 
0 
0 

^,05 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


16 

9 120 
223 
2 


0 

107 
159 

0 


0 

17 
93 
89 
55 


0 
0 
5 

/ 0 
6 


OuTLYTnfc AREAS 


! ,<276 


28 


31 1 


05 


n 


361 


266 


250 


11 






26,015 


30,231 


31,259 


21,070 


126*296 

i 


23,686 


160, 6*3 


14,900 








• 










« 


% 


* 


• 










- 






o 


\ 








> 










m 

9 








i 


IS,'; 

































f AHLfc F-1B.— NUMHEP UF LEA v£H$ »«Y PKUGKAm LEVfcL AM) PERCfNl UF CWPPLEUUN MY p.SIMMCT JUlML PMJtfHA»1| 

UN1 1 Fl> bTAltS, MIMtYlWG AK£*8 1976-79, 



PROGRAM ItvU 



QiMPLE l€l< MOKE THAN 50 PERCE*! 



CUHPLFTFU 5<- HfcWCHM UR LfcbS 



PtMGR* i 



bWAOES 
11 4 1? 



PilST- 
StLUUDARY 



^ AOULI 
(LUNG- IER*4) 



OMAOES 
11 » 12 



SfcCUMItAWY 



/UULf 
(LONU-UPM) 



AGRlU'Ll'J*At, PPOOiJi: 


* 

7,719 


519 


203 


2^950 


0 19 


d30 


AGKtC'lLlimAU S«n»PUl8/SUA ICES 4 ^ 1 


*63 


5^6 


03 


36.0 


9«i 


' 27 


AGRICULTURAL «felH*f*|CS 1 


'2/747 ' 


<>3 


67 


1 r a i a ' 


X 9 ■ 


61 


AGRICULTURAL P^n:>i»ri3 * 


V 1 30 


7 


37 


• 203 4 




'MUMf ICULTUPK ■ ' 




2*2 


s 103 


2r«37 


250 


3h2 


^RCNfcwAMLL NAllWAt SUUKCLS 


4 36tf 


117 


20 


1 35 


175 


3 


FOHCS1HY * 


301 * 


110 


35 


239 


106 


* 31 


UTHfP A&WKULTiiwi 




3a 


17 


207 




3b 


AOVft-'l IS1 il. 5EN.VIU s 




' 21 


2 


1 16 


^6 • 


APPA*fcL>* *LCt S$'"tjb3 


551 


137 


53 


•292 


21M 


22V 


1^3 


a 1 


30 


2 1 3 


lb * 


05 


F < L<f M r " ^ 


1 29 


2*?6 & 


20 


1 33 


1,231 - 


15b 


FLiWlSfv ^ 


, ISO 


0 






' ' 0 


1 \ 


l,3<»'> 


36 


56 ^ 




1 1 


7b 


F(M»» SEKvRtS « 


^ ^?21 


- 1 30 


35 


9M^ 


7 1 


1 ltf 


GL'URAL MFHtHAfulsf f 




1 , 22& 


* 316 


a,?65 


V35 


615 


HARDWARE* J&JJlLOI"!* MATERIALS* EIC. \ 


luu 


O 0 


0 1 


*3U 


0 


7 


MUHE F«PMISHlMi;rt 


83 


67 


0 


02 


75 


23 




2«U> 


37« 


17 


75 


1 69 


20 4 


TMMJSTRMi 'lAK'K E T I *iu 


ou 






72 * 


• 0 0 


ijoo* 


INSHRA *ct 


336 


73 


2 


• 26 


<J4 


.1 3 


PfR3l»)AL SERVICES % 


L05 


9 


3 


1 53 


1 5 


I 5 


RFAL tSTAlF 


36 3 ' 


669 


16B 


21 


0A2 


233 


RrCTA'IO" 4 T'J'lPfS'1 


1 90 


6 0 


0 


101 


33 


19 


TK ANSP.HRTAT ins 


351 


160 


1 3 


H2 


137 


5 


UTHFk WtfAtL TMI»E ? 


SOP 


5>7 , 0 


6 


526. 


75 


1 16 


OTHKN OiSTl'lHUl 1VE LUUCAUun 


7H3 


3sa 


* 25 


* 1,507 


361 


J 26 


DENIAL ASSIS1 iMO * , 


ooo 


99 


103 


1 OH 


1 07 . 




DENTAL MYGirNEt AbbOCUTE htr.fFf) 


0 


199 


3 


*1 


7H 


0 


DENTAL L A,rtMR * 1 llR Y UtMNULlM.Y 


1 1 


33 


6 


1 3 


1 32 


! ' 79 


MCUlCAL LAHilKAlUNY ASSISTING 


127 


32 h 


la 


60 


590 


4b 


UTHEP HEI/ICAL LAHlJPTNJPv TECHNOLOGY 


\h 




b 


" "6. 


315 


i* 


•NUttSI Mli ( ASS'JC 1 A TF »l*Kl<f-f» 


53 


2,937 


135 , 


1 7 


2,279 




PR ACT J CAL ( Vtll'A r 1U'JAL)MHK31' G 


1>* 5 




1 ,bOb 


151 


1 »062 


•3,277 , 


NUKSPIG ASSISTANCK(Alue ) 


2 4 aO| 


600 


1,076 


29 ' 


• Sbb 


UfHtR NURSING 


177 


1 33 


yi 


30 


,3n 


• JhO 


RtHAblLlTAT * * ^ 


5* 


5H 


9 


«3 


' 13 


RADIOLOGIC lfcCHNULl»GY(X-»A.Y) 


I 


33r> 


2 


1 


312 




MENIAL HtALlH [ErMriu^U'iY 


20 


013 


6 


3 


022 . 


i . 


TNHAL A T 1IIM I Ht R AP Y 
MEDICAL AS315TAN1 




200 
109 


'50 
62 


* • 3 
195 * 


273 . 
230 


* 2119 



9 

ERIC 



1S4 



1 °S 



til, rut' MAlf'j, MUlL t l-Jf.^Jk*-!- *S I978-"*A # c ~* 



------ -~ l^'i,MM '| f yF.l/ 



U'A/»fcS * V I » 3 1 - A|i»lLl 



Cl-M^LHHi S" K*U'M# jut •Ll- * „' 



CIM1 h|Ml | I Ml H T M m Im» 
Mr U |r A|. F 1MM.t.M f lj I '"ill l* 
'tlfMfctf Hfc AL I I Mlf IIHAT till £ lilif A I I IIM - 

CAki: a uuiMAiMj »i* LHfiimi'i. 
CtHfMinr; mi,i # , pi'mihk I'M i, *~';H<tfJ(LS 
MUll; «Ut ## PMiliM)(.||i|l' 9 A ».H/v|US 
Ml mi MM<lt, r | Milt 'pi't'M # a :>r »* v M'l 3 

• !*St IIUttllNAI A Mi|>»t H(,l # 4 «>.|P # 

UfMM Mttij)',, Mi«KP # Fmm miiK-MA* |ng 
AICUIO'IJM, A CUMPiiTpiO M(.Cl"'*'|lJN$ 
tflMPlltt « ril IfiMI.* HPI KAlllh'j 

ill Ml I* MilSlltflS I'M* IVIJCI 0 

H L I Mi * I'fMCI ''Ai.Mp'tS, * I IF/, 

INF liKMA f ft Hi# U' M 'WMt A? \*lu Ml f |iP # 
_i HA H H J At 5 nijHMiiwl l'( ViWM fllUS 
2 H.HllNMFI. , f MA I Ipil^ A KM MM, 

STENIlU^Af-Nie, UtKf. fA'MAL, A WfcL*lED 

SUPtfVlSMI-V * AI'MP IMI-ATlVt m.t: 

lYPiNU A. HftAtm (H LUPA1 I )'IS 

HtMfcR < «F F KF 'if CllfAf lUU.I 

AKCHl fkCtiiUAt tM.'MHtLUt.f 

AUTHHIIf f VL f f.CM.iliLUffl Y 

CIVIL I£C MililLMUV 
• EtF.tlKH.Al lk( M inted Y 

ClF.LIKmmK IH Mi Mitt 

tNvlW|if.*HF;;| rtL-(.Mf»|Pn|. I LX HIM ILMIi Y 

tN(>M5tK/4L r Fl Mf'MI nr.Y 

HCCHA «IC At Ihl HUJM,Y 

sc ihiih it- r* i a puuli ssim. 

CUH»'f **f, I AL I U 1 1 Tl'MM'li; 

FllO A F iMf SAF t It » |F ( MMlLMlt Y " 

POLIO •}( U IU If (.MMULIMiV 

lM HI H iLOtMlCAl M)ll(Al|'lH 

* rfAUK A KAMI A F I UIMMOIHLV 
A|W r»» Ml fl'Oip i, 

AP>*t|A«..U l' f,, A|M 
l«M|)Y A f HiM I'M'/ It. 
AOPi •itL>UML<» 
AUTMMIIlvl S^f C 1 AL T /A I 
AV}A.liMM MCCMI'A | 



ERLC 



1 # 3 


1 0 r 




• 1 O f I 


M» 




t C 'J 
• J 5 


3» / 






50T 






L l„ 


■C 7 i 


1 » 2(»S 


i it it 
J'J9 


C<l7 




1 » OHF 




2» Vm> 


t f <WJ 'J 


i> 3 * 




\t! 


'y ii 


8 1 t . • 


3i? 


9 7 






?9 3 








IMS ^ 


S3 


<48 


8ti . 


c»0 


04 


?*l J 




^0 




OS 


I'l 




*»2 


33 


573 


277 


7 3 




3# o9S 


689 . 


/'i # ? 1 2 


0 « M 'I $ * " 


2#?0i 






1 *8 


\ 3oo 


6<« / 






1 # ii«9 3 


fi 9 * 


78S 


2#nS^ 


319 


1 » 


^ H8 7 


316 


S12 




7H8 


1 ,1 # IjS V 


1 # 601 


9 3m 


9^818 


2# 1 9n 


2# 16 7 






u \ 


HS7 


e>7 


2b 




v 3 


If 1 


21 7 


9 


3" 


(>S/> 


«SS 


1 8 




til 
Tff J 


'I 1 


1 1 » 5*1 4 


5# 331 


2# to7 


7#S69 


'S#»28 


0 1 002 


] Wi> 


2$ 09fc 


I oS 


102 


? # 0 0 6 






1 




2# *^63 


S J U 


1 # 787 


| , <i'#S 


» J 88 


63 


l| 04 


459 


232 


1/ 


<J<>9 


*1 


i* 


840 


288 


1 * 




07 


10 


8S0 


46* 




60H 


. So 


8i> 




rl'D 






33 


1 70 


788 


89 




1 # 


281 


189 


3#D0 7 


! ,103 




S«9 


/>3 


S 


70 7 




t 




1 1 


II 


3'* J 


08 


w 


S6S ; 


39 




1 ##>76 


2h2 






»> 




S/ 


189 


•i 


?^ 


10 


0 


21 


01 


IK.' 




/*8 


0 


?9I 


229 


\ 4'i 


U it I 


S7 




l*# >8« 


9S 




•MF , 


1 So 






222 


Hp 


M7 - - * 


19 


0 


r>^0 


133 


7 7 ii 


/M3 ^ 


S3* 


8'I2 


H 5S 






?S 




^S7 


7S 


35/ 








^ l»#0.#.0 # 


'S*i7 


1 #^2M 


/ . S / 1 






8,80 T 


1 t*i>t 


h # nS2 


' ^. <7'»" 


9S 




5 5'* 


S3 


7*, 








ISM 


/*o 


U199 












1 O? 












IvJ i 















/ * IT III! \ I A 1 1 '> , . HI. f|' f, *i I A*> |97»'W7, 



I'huOmA ' I I /I ( — • — •-•—•«»••••• — 

(in I'll M.i/ i »0'l ft'/M S'» ^L w f.k «f I, i^lflM' SO Ptcr.f'il i.w lis*,* 





»#*• A of \ t 


l'H>|. 




•f, *AI^ ^ 






1 \ 


* Pl'llM'A 


\\ \? 




t LU'if,-U 

& 


M 1 / 




- 


< « 


fUMUFKf UL^AI'I »K t»»KM J»l»l') 


7 3" 




V7 




> 7^a 




299 

''116 


CHMM|-»<L 1 A| J'HiipiM'Al'ltr H(L''I'« 


5>>5 




69 


117 , 


2*6 




CAHM HP'f * * 


• i, p>5 




70^ 


.3#')6« 


S5I 




1|714 


ft£LP<UMY 


55 3 


\?) 


366 




?#»9 




7P1 


HA St 11(1' Y 


MS7 


htt 


2*3 


V|9 


. - *79 




716 






SI 


i?7l 


* ^55 






bn*> 


ii i mi k t.iii»*n»<»K n»i" * ma i ii 1 1 * . i .ft 


* *,5*5 




3V^ 


2#«V7 


?5i 




^51 


CU3HMIT ai fir w V |f> ^ 


3*7 


1 ? " 


65 


h *?62 


o * 




96" 




3*6 


^S7 


3*9 


«07 


67^ 
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lb 
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«7 


6 


♦ 


75 
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9 


73 
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17 
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16 
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1,236 
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37 


7 
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51 
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1,0*6 


9 


ui 


616 


9 
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HtTALL'mr.r HCCHI?* 1 pl»<3 


3a 




I 


1 


6 




' 0 


CUSMEU'LHitY ^ 


3, «6<j 
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1,657 
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* II 45 
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2 1 


e 7 
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2 3b 


1 


16 


. SI 


2 




71 


FI«tf<AN 1 1/ A in I fir; 
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19 
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65 




7« 
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52* 


l/5S7> 


21 


. "150 


673 




« 


UTHCK ^U a «r.tr. ShMVICF »JCCHPMI"N3 . 


5'H 




37 


9« 


212 




WJArM I T f FIUJI* nCCU^A 1 ItM«.S 


1/776 


^^5 


276 


1 *<>dh * 


101 




6*9 


WrFV|Uf KA1 fl IN 


7*5 


$a 


26 


60 


'II 




*5 


SHALL k-«U"J. »>h"Ap' 


\, |9S 


«3 


25a 


700 


H3 




a «#i 


STAMllNAPr hl.F»".Y SnHt'ltS MCTuP, 


*5 , 


(i 


0 


116 


0' 




a* 


TtXfUfc Pl*(H»UL 1 Pl.J < FAMlMCAiIlu 
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1 16 


V 75 
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6M 




*HH 






>I9 


1 an 


1H2 






/I a 9 


wmn>wnwK Pic- uciiiPAi INKS 


1 , »# 1 7 ' 


|6« 


HU 


; 6UH^ 


161 




1*7 


llfHIH p'Alffc * pUHj^p'tAL "f.f.l|PA||U'l3 


*,6h6 


259 


1,05') ' 


I #750 


292 




1,61* 


OIMM PHliti»A»S#i»l't a TH W Imam IX up TulAl/ 


3#6^9 


H9J 


67«4 


a, 656 


?#15J 




596 


"lH>8tk l>l<lir.H.Ul3,L.r<|t; PlA'i IX i IF HilAL f 


5^ 


I hU 


2 


32 


1 ,21K 
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as # *4'»3 


?5#07S 


9H, i^b 


63,575 
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TABLE E-19.— NUMBER Of FEMALE ENROLLES ANO PERCENT OF TOTAL ENROLLMENT BY INSTRUCT 

UNITED STATES, OUTLYJNG ApEAS 1976-79 



IUNAL PfinfiRAMi 



PR Wan 



ASRlCtMWE 4» 
DISTRIBUTION > 
HCALTH OCCUPATION! 

prep, row octu*. or hohehakinc 

OCCUPATIONAL HOHE ECONOMICS 
OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 
TECHNICAL 

tradc* t industrial occupations 
industrial arts 

other' hec 



TOTAL 



TOTAL 
ENROLLMENT. 


* * FEMALES 


* 

7*1*607 
¥ f Jf W T F 

« #44,177 
434,249 

• 445,979 * 
2,SS7,9S1 
374, 426 
2,253,715 
1,665,311, 
916,594 


» 

3*5, 0*6 ' > , 
367,756* 

347,267 
• 2,121,342 
72,664 
393,66J 
248,851' 
t '422V ftl 


13,226,549 


6,719,569 




* "A 




% 

% 







FEMALES 
AS A PERCENT 
OF TOTAL 



19.16 
53.57 
64.39 
79.41 
77.67 
73.45 
19.41 
17.46 
14.94 



45.96 
50.66 



9 




.HLE* F-2ii.-*NUi , Ht*' »IF STUDENTS HENtFlTTING FkOM VOCATIONAL EDUCATION f?HOM'AMS^Y SPECIFIC CONDITIONS BY STaUj 



/ 



A. 



8 T*A I h 



ALABAMA 
AL ASM. 
AR I ZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECT t CUT 
OELAwAkE 

DISTRICT OF CULtlMttlA 

FLORIDA 

GEt^r.l a 

MA^AH 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IUWA 

KANSAS 

Kt N TUCK f 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNrSOTA * 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA , ^ 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

NEW JERSEY 

NEW Mt X I CO 

NEH YORK 

NURTH CAROLINA 

NOR4H DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OWEUQN 

PENn$YL V Afj I A ' 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
3UUTM DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 





MNITKO STATES* 


UUTLVUT, AKt* AS 


1978-7V. 






• 




L I M I Tht ( 






ECON ) 






ENGLISH 


WORK 


SPEC I AL 


DEPrESSEt 


HANDICAPPED 


DISADVANTAGED 


SPEAK INT, 


STUDY 


DISADVANTAGED 


AREAS 

* 


1. AA 1 
Jf Pi/ I 


39 t 0 A 9 




37U 


576 


Ub, 906 


u 5 

M 3 


A fi Q 7 


h 0 *a 


11 


26 


9 


? m 7?5 

r 9 > C 3 


4,880 


3o5 


355 


1 1 9 37 a 


8, 235 


•* 9 Ic* 


IK kRR * 


3 
0 c 




£1 f 095 


^8 . h77 


3 /i AHQ 


ICC 1117 
' 1 3 3 9 3 « 1 / 


1 5 # 966 




3^ #191 


\ 46 f 692 


»? m HQ 7 




? 1 8 


225 


1 1 9 


3, 926 


7 K 7 1 
3 # 0 / 3 


It 1/11 
1 J 9 1 3 


') 


3 f N 


6 1 7 


28* 505 


1 Alt 


1 A TO 

1 , 0 3** • 


1 7> 


5A 

3 0 


jn / 


1.18? 


5 1 /I 


I , 1 CA 
1 # 1 3 V 


»> 3 


20 


637 x 


\ 7 #360 


A A 3 A 
6 # * C n 


3U #13 3 


1 ft/J c. 
1 9 "** 3 


1 . (Hi Q 


Iff H o J 


\ ? ^ . t\ 9 H 


3# ▼ OC 


1 A 1 /i c 
1 O 1 1 '1 3 




n 


(| 


37#945 




1 OlCOf 


?n 1 
c u 1 


3 0 1 


4 0 4 


\ 1 0 # 4 1 8 


M U 3 


1 f 3O0 


1 5 

1 3 


1 1 ? 


1 '4 5 


V 7# 263 


C f 9 DO 1 


1 1 5 7«i 7 
1 1 3 # 33 f 


3/173 


1 .0?5 


? * 1 A5 


d 6 #821 


4 # 1 2 o 


^ /i 7 ft 
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3,841 


27 9 882 


3# CC3 


1 Q HkA 
1 / PO^ 


113" 


/; 


1 9 250 


31 9 1 49 


3 13 1 


7 O /I /I 
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C 3 


1 9 


? • 3 0 ? 
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L. 773 


3 il 7k X 


7ft 
3 n 




v ?.55 3 
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/i ft 7 n 


K 7 7 n A 

0/ , 3 » u 


n » 
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24 # 890 
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I # V 3 / 




1 £1 7 
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7# 630 


3 # 11 C 1 ' 
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1 1 # 3 f C 


\ 
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3, 246 


48,296 


1 A 7£l 


A . t\ 7 0 


50 1 


0 


741 ' 
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/I ft 7 7 > 


1 1 . H7 7 
I 1 9 O f 1 


?5A 

C 3 "v 


0 


^, 1#399 


4 9 309 
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69 55 3 
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0 


?#074 


16#611 


7 nwQ 
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/ # ~ 3 / 


n 


0 


1 9 304 
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* 
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7 . A A /J 


1 d ? 


36 3 


2, \ 39 
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I 


• 1 9 33 1 


T5 

33 


65 
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0 


0 
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£l 1 66 3 


8^ 68 \ 4 
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0 
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» 3 f M > 3 


5 . u 7 7 


2* 386 


9, \ 00 


122, J 1 1 




/in ceo 

'1 v # 3 3 ^ 


1 OA 3 


1.119* 

10 117 


3f 296 


1 9* 886 
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3#'» Q A 


1 8 


1 £ ft 
1 3 U 


* lie 


4 . ?4? 


9,004 


3«,362 


92 


1,053 


1#436 


104,454 


3,014 


5,3SA 


1 


332 


2f596 


29,696 


tfP ^723 


*10#U7? 


I'll 


16 


696 


3r270 


A, 632 


I a # 0 7 1. 


!<I3 


516. 


3,662 


93/644 


1,782 






116 


122 


1#789 


3,955 


I5# I»<i , 


0 * 


251 


701 


35,503 


23« 




0 


88 


65 


1#872 


4,83H 


• 19,187 


631 


% 90<l 


• 1#925 


UU, £|99 


7,*7* 


*S«#3S0 


794 


if I5i 


1#467 


143/393 
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t A«L»- €-?<).— Nitni.gR (if STUPfcHTS BE^FFITTIMt HiliJ*- ViJC*TTlii<»L HUCUlllH Pkn(,RA"iS Ht SPECIFIC CONOIUunR HY RTaUI 

UN tT£li ^fAT£S, (tUTLYlNP, AKEAS J97S-7V. ^ 









LIHITED 






v u ' i " * 








ENGLISH 




SPfcCIAl 


OEPHESSEO 


STaTF 

• ^ 'v 


NaNDIC appeu 


DISADVANTAGE^ 


%Pl AK ] NG 


SIUdy 


01 SAfi VANT AftFL) 

A 

1 


ANF as 


UTAH % * 


1 9 62b 






• 

n 


J t Pj r 


P, 0 f ^ 




530 


1,7*0 


96 


n • 


16 


2,3U3 


V I WGINI A 


9.107 


(Of f ^ • 




• „ n ftp 


t M ft A 


ff ** , 0 to 


*A3HINGTM>< 


6,610 


2,5,133 


93 


219 


1,706 


16,056 


*E3T VT^M^IA 


2,533 ; 


7,310 


19 


. 336 


62a 


16,762 


WISCONSIN 


5,651' / 


24,360 


7,321 


722 


5,716 


1^,561 




^ 206 


625 


0 


0 


976 


2,362 


TOTAL U.S. 


23«#3«1 


972,438 


«l,59o 


27,032 


136,604 


1,429,744 


AMERICAN SAMOA ^ V 


• tf 16 


1,957 


M3S 


l 

35 


36 


513 


GUAM 




0 




- 101 


356 


954 


PUERTO RICU 


t,573 


20,570 


6a? 


216 


15,772 


2U,516 


UUTLYIUK APFAS 


1,647 


26,527 


2,517 


352 


'16,166 


21,965 


U.S. 1 OUTLYING ARE AS 


235,98** 


996,965 


4*, 107 


27,9«« 


* 152,970 


1,451,729 




^ . ( APPENDIX 2. Funding Tables 

9 • , 

F- 17 s Federal Authorization of Funds (VEA) by Legislative Section 
1 • by State 

F- 2. Federal and State/Local (VEA) Expenditures' (Including Carryover) 

• by Legislative Section by State 
F- 3. Vocatioilal Education (VEA) Expenditures (.Including Unliquidated 

Obligations) by Source of Funds by State 
F- 4. Vocational Education (VEA) Section 120 Expenditures .(Including 

Unliquidated Obligations) by Source of Funds by State 
F- 5. Vocational Education (VEA) Section 130 Expenditures (Including 

'Unliquidated Obligations) by Source of Funds by State « 
F- 6. Vocational Education (VEA) Section T40 Expenditures (Including 

Unliquidated Obligations) by Source of Funds' by State 
F-. 7.- Vocational -EducatiorHVEA) Section 150 Expenditures- (Including 

Unliquidated Obligations) by Source of Funds by State 
F- 8. Outlays by Authorization Year and Source of Funds by Section 1T0 
1 ' Programs 

F- 9. Outlays for Programs for Handicapped Enroll ees Under Section 110 
(Including Carryover) by Source of Funds, Percent, Ratio, and 
, - ' by State . ' 

F- 10. Outlays for Programs for Disadvantaged Enroll ees Under Section 110 
(Including Carryover) by Source of Funds, .Percent, Ratio, 'and 
by State 

F-11. Outlays for Programs for Enrollees with Limited English Proficiency 
Under Section 110 (Including Carryover) by Source of Funds> * 
• -Percent, Ratio, and by State 
F-12. Outlays for Adult and Postsecondary Education Under Section 110 
(Including Carryover) by Source of Funds, Percent, Ratio, and 
. by State 



167 



135 



ERIC 



STATE 



TABLE F-l,— ALLOCATION OF FEDERAL (VEA) FUNDS BY LEGISLATIVE SECTION BY STATE t 

UNITED STATES* OUTLYING AREAS FISCAL YEAR* 1979. 



TOTAL * 



BASIC 
' GRANTS 
(SEC 120) 



PROGRAM 
IMPROVEMENT 
(SEC t 130) 



DISADVANTAGED 
(SEC HO) 



CONSUMER AND 
HOHEHAK I NG* 
(SEC 150) 



STATE 
ADVISORY 
COUNCILS 
(SEC 105) 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA" , 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA " A 

HAI/<E 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI * 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH 0AKIJTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA * 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE ' 



12 
\ 

6 
6 

,52 
7 

r 

! 
1 

21 
15 

2 

2 
25 
15 

7 

6 
11 
13 

3 
10 
15 
24 
11 

7 
13 

2 

a 
I 

2 
16 

4 
41 
17 

2 
29 

8 

6 
31 

2 

9 

* 2 
13 



122 
135 
759 
686 
371 
500 
045 
513 
801 
803 
663 
375 
656 
992 
276 
982 
375 
035 
034 
462 
777 
406 
832 
486 
968 
953 
425 
503 
541 
421 
122 
178 
878 
585 
291 
753 
298 
aqe 
120 
712 
872 
*30 
.316 



355 

111 

043 

580 

540 

859 

393 

507 

*8l 

320 

906 

471 

718 

75a 

676 

000 

820 

265 

471 * 

373 

a65 

227 
888 
090 
544 
638 
715 
736 
957 
360 
899 
869 
037 
4 32 
295 
463 
S'U 
847 
131 
326* 
005 
744 
834 



8,657,073 
76l,9ol 
4,803,819 
a\75l,7<|0 

37/S3M05 
5, $3*6,962 
5,006,194 

xU0BT,717 
• 1,241,10* 

15,670,037 

11,257,643 
1,653,347 
1,655,479 

18,572,682 

I0,90? r 702, 
5,682V 758 . 
4,526#397 
7,877,138 
9,30B,aS3- 

.2,434,504 
7,691,570 

10,998,255* 

1*7,739,086 
8,201,160 
5,687,461 
9,964^66 
1,689,458 
3,182,931 
1/054,695 
1,685,940 

11,587,521 
2,949,449 

29,983,747 

12,558,480 
i, 592,^850 

21,2*5,502 
5,910,256 
4,560,881 

22,^6*6,026 
1,695,445- 
7,041, 103 
1,693,072 
9,S10,09B 



J 



2,164 
- 1*0 
' 1,200 
1,187 
9,382 
,334 
1,251 
271 
310 
3,917 
2,814 
413 
463 
4,643 
2,727 
1,420 
1,132 
1,969 
2,327 
608 
1,922 
2,749 
4,4 34 
2,050 
1,421 
2,49| 
422 
795 
263 
1 
6 
►7 
495 
3,139 
398 
5,318 
1,477 
1,145 
5,591 
473 
1,760 
423 
2,377 



268^ 

476 

955 

9 35 

77* 

240 

698 

939 

277 

509 

4H 

337 

870 

170 

426 

690 

099 

265 

113 

626 

6.93 

564 , 

771 -* 

270 

865 

217 

364 

733 

674 

485- 

880 

362 

937 

620: 

213 

876 

564 

220 

506 

961 

276 

268 

524 



401 
35 
222 
220 
1,740 
247 
232 
50 
57 
726 
^§21 
76 
86 
861 
505 
263 
209 
365 
431 
- 112 
356 
. 509 
822 
380 
263 
462 
* 78 
147 
48 
78« 
537 
136 
1,390 
582 
73 



274 
212 
1,037 
87 
' 326 
76 
440 



392 

326 

733 < 

318 

161 

453 

144 

4 35 

545 

555 

-970 

659 

0 32 

138 

838 „ 

485 ' 

963 

230 

594 

877 

625 

943- 

488 

254 ' 

704 

029 

334 

579 

902 

710 

266 

754 

221 

284 

854 



986^456 



033 
397 
020 
884 
467 
501 
944 



622, 
72i 
456, 
451, 

3,566, 
507, 

. 475, 
103, 
117, 

1,489, 

1,069, 
157, 
176, 

1,765, 

1,036, 
540, 
430, 
746, 
■ 884, 
231, 
730, 

1,045, 

!,6'85, 
779, 
540, 
947, 
160, 

f 302, 
100, 
160, 

1,101, 
260, 

2,849, 

1,1*3, 
151, 

2,021, 
561, 
435, 

2,125, 
180, 
669, 
160, 
903, 



7 34 
408 
536 
567 
809 
204 , 
826 
376 
Q50 
219 
882 
128 * 
337 
075 
815^ 
067 
361 
612 
639 
366 
977 
231 
854 
406 
514 

022 " 
559 
493 
234 
225 
232 
304 
5 37 

509 , 
378 ! 
940 
668 
349 
579 
136 
159 
903 
802, 



76,666 
75,000 
75,000 
75,000* 
150,689 
75,000 
78,931 
* 0 
75,000 
0 
0 

75,000 
"75,000 
150,689 
J> 96,695* 
• 75,000 
75V 000 
75,000 
82,672 
75,000 
>75,000 
103,234 
15^689 
75,000 

. 75,00K 
86,50T4* 
75,000 ' 
75,000 
74,452 
75,000 
0 

75,400 
158,595 
111,539 

75,000 
150,669 

75,000 

75,000 
0 

75,000 
75*000 
75,0.00 
84,466 




1 



on 



2l 
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TABLE F-t.— ALLOCATION OF FEDERAL (YEA) FUNDS BY LEGISLATIVE SECTION 8Y STATE1 

UNITED STATES* OUTLYING AREAS FISCAL YEAR 1979. 



o 



erJc 



STATE 



TEX AJ 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST/VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 

TOTAL U # S f 

AMERICAN SAMOA 
GUAM 

PUERTO RICO 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
TRUST TERRITORY - 

OUTLYING AREAS 



U.S. AND OUTLYING AREAS' 
i 



1 



TOTAL 



36,8^6,599 
a,*307,762 
1,695,075 

la, 795*736 
9,509,535 
5,>81,216 

13,65a,a93 
i, 299, 783 



"^Ailt • 
GRANTS ' 
(SEC 120) 



26,380,523 
3,002, 085 
1,164,347 

10,566,243 
6,780,596 
3,957,315 
9,751,236 
880,251' 



$591,641,885 $422,290,848 

275/000 > 103,740 

aoa,918 237,112 

10,287,297 7,393,076 

• 308,121 ' 167,544 

401,960 23a, 986 

$11,677,296 $8,176,658 



$603,319,181 v $a30,a67,7a6 



193 



PROGRAM 
IHPROVEMENT 
( SEC 130) 



DISADVANTAGED 
(SEC 140) 



CONSUMER AND 

HUMEMAKING 
' (SEC 150). 



I 



STATE 
ADVISORY 
COUNCILS 
(SEC 105) 



6,595,131- 

/ 0 U f JC 1 

291,087 
2,601,561 
1,695,109 
989,329 
• 2,437,608 
'220,0.63^ 


1,223,155 
141, 048 
53,986 
489,913 
'310,389 
183,080 
052,125 
. 00,613 


2,507,101 
2H9,108 
. 110,655 
1,004,174 
644,401 
• 376,089 
926,719 
83,656 


150,689 
7$,00Q 
75,000 
93*00$ 
75,000 

7C _ AAA 
1 J , WWW 

' 66,605 
75,000 


$105*572,692 


$19,580, 410' 


$40,132*864 


$4,065,074 


35,935 
59,276 
1,648,369 
41,866 
58,746 


* 6,665 
10,990 
342,805 ~ 
7 r 768 
10,896 


13,660 
' 22,534* ' 
702,647 
15,923 
22*332 


75,000 
75,000 
0 

75,00D 
75,000 


$2,044,214 " 


$379,128 


$777,096 


$300,000 


$10.7*616,906 

\ 


$19,959^538 

> 


$40,909,960 


$4,365*071 


* * 

! 


■ k 


• 


» 










\ 

K 

• 








» 

» 


19H 





TABLE F-2,~ FEDERAL AND STATE /LOCAL (V£A) 'EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING CARRYOVER AND tJ^UUlDATEl) URLIGATIUNS) 
BY .LEGISLATIVE SECTION BY STATE I UNITED STATES* OUTLYING AREAS FISCAL YE^R 1979. *• 4 



STATE 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE / « *\ 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO ' 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOHA 

KANSAS 4 f 

KENTUCKY* ( 

LOUISIANA' 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

HZ* HAMPSHIRE 
NEN JERSEY 
NEW HEylCU 
NEW YORK 
NO*TH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
UHIO 
PKLAHOHA 
OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 
R^ODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 



TOTAL 



UASIC 
GRANTS 
(SEC 120). 



73 


.920 


► 055 


61,379,242 


• 1*3 




131 


13,234,631 


40, 


622, 


425 


33,440,557 


38, 


362, 


190 


28,371,635 


987 


r 199 


► 49i 


856,883,893 


7a 


r 1/7 1 


► 134 


64,706,147 


67, 


357 


► 661 


57,^22,221 


34, 


764 


► 877 


• 31,687,637 


6 


►168,626 


5,256,876 


mjt 


► 055 


► 451 


367,576,588 


122 


,526, 


613 


1 105,525,118 


■ 14 


,819 


► &?2 


12,347,124 


• 17 


► 576 




14, 108,465 


359 


► 0<*0 


► 481 


338,705,936 


80, 


496, 


066 


68,728,413 


70 


p 137 


► 132 


62,762,337 


42 


► 734 


► 823 


35,314,716 


79, 


075 


► 872 


66,962, 121 
48vM*fiS3 


6ft 


►'623 


► 673 


23, 


954, 


i739 


20,912*045 


118, 


645, 


261 


95,952,467 


'265, 


► 378, 


005 


239*294,246 


262i 


273, 


750 


. 203,700,695 


I14i 


236, 


on 


98,378*769 


52, 


252, 


3*4 


39,4^3,718 


91, 


585, 


269 


62,092,994 




' 73, 


► 922 ' 


0 


25, 


685, 


364 


21,028,477 


13, 


531, 


860 


12,4Q1,612 


13, 


067, 


► 434 


10,e54,376 


176, 


696, 


"68^ 


165,328,567 


30, 


333, 


809 


25,916,784 


588, 


4.1 2* 


760 


567,159,158 


208, 


063, 


614 


183,425,664 


16, 


663, 


533 


1'3, 805, 594 


36a, 


229, 


986 


' 291 ,462,716 


90, 


466, 


836 


79,293,220 


2a, 


210, 


263 


21*173,897 


303i 


594, 


893 


279,636,683 


28, 


740, 


597 


, ' 24,501,234 


136i 


193i 


301 


123,546,021 


10, 


805, 


192 


7,881,470 


116, 


142, 


980 . 


92,004,615 



PROGRAH 
IHPROVEMFNT 
(SEC 130) 



DISADVANTAGED 



CONSUMER AND 
'HUMEM AMNG 



5*330,823 
1329,035 
2*062,499 
• 4,805,142 
52*546,968 
3,872,993 
2,429,668 
1*304, *38 
344,885 
17,723,479 
4,359,799 
1,078,255 
1,236,599 
4,,416,667 
3,967,347 
1,847,429 
2,318,970 
2,692,471 
10,^22,385 
— 269 
706 
566 
640 
386 
217 
009 



935 
*,516 
9,648 

37,685 
8,792 
6,941 

20*329 



1,677,486 
~' 275, 64q 
* 742,576 
6,263,997 
933,720 
7,656, 320 
lp, 305, 168 
841,48b 
18,652,398 
5,21*, 803 
1,648,857 
18,352,676 
1,368,248 
6,668,879 
613/565 
4,933*689 



STATE 
ADVISORY 
COUNCIL8 



(SEC 


14<J) 


(SEC 1-50) 


(SLC 


105) 


402 


,499 


6,729,668 


77, 


823 


69 


.247 


427,426 


93, 


'592 


189 


,761 


4,874,317 


55, 


291 


155 


,637 


4,955,497 


74, 


279 


3, 164 


,646 


74,355,310 


248, 


674 


336 


,614 


5,183,494 


71, 


186 


453 


,419 


. 6,468, 164 


84, 


189 


116 


.294 


1,656,708 




0 


62 


,165 


440,921 


63, 


779 


5,863 


.972 


20,810,699 


• 80, 


► 713 


-374 


► 126 


12,267,570 


JC 


0 


71 


,950 


1,241,083 


81, 


44 0 


-137 


,999 


2,03U217 


61, 


899 


782 


, 192 


14,857,983 


259, 


703 


1,469 


,366 


' 6,232,984 


99, 


956 


343 


,387 


5,108,979 


75, 


► 000 


218 


,852 


4,812,948 


69, 


335 


333 


.53S 


8,998,139 


69, 


606 


1,920 


,380 


7,650/337 


101, 


388 


191 


.127 


1,856,183 


60, 


115 


, 504 


,826 


16,557,009 


114, 


253 


592 


, 194 


15,739,765 


103, 


234 


919 


.705 


19,773,373 


194, 


337 


365 


,880 


6,609,925 




► 051 


463 


.792 


5,347,355 


66, 


262 


659 


,655 


8,412*693 


90, 


918 




0 ' 


0 


73, 


923 


130 


,720 


, 2,772,045 


76, 


6f36 


95 


.511 


1,079,86? 




c2h 


100 


.328 


\ l,932,54fl 


-57! 


-606- 


1,128 


,904 


5,877,565 


* 97, 


655' 


139 


,054 


3,246,346 


?5, 


905 


606 


.641 


12,832,046 


156, 


595 


538 


,939 


13,^55,971 


137, 


872 


82 


,964) 


l,864,49q 


68) 


999 


1,510 


.546 


52*427,274 


177, 


064 


269 


,474 


5,621,196 


1 64, 


143 


390 


► 168 


* 722*473 


74, 


568 


1,437 


1415 


' 4,088,583 


79, 


53* 


168 


► 662 


2,645,913 


56, 


540 


382 


► 543 


5,49^,606 


1Q0, 


252 


12 


,075 


2,233,658 


64, 


► 224 


463 


► 908 


18,631,668 . 


109, 


080 



20 'J - 



201 



TABLE F-2,~- FEDERAL AND STATE/LOCAL ( VEA ) EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING CARRYOVER AND UNLIQUIDATED OBLIGATIONS) 
BY LEGISLATIVE SECTION BY STATE! UNITED STATES, OUTLYING AREAS FISCAL YEAH 1979, - 



STATE 



TOTAL 



'BASIC 

'grants 

(SEC 120) 



PROGRAM 
IMPROVEMENT 
(SEC 130) 



DISADVANTAGED 
(SEC 140) 



CONSUMtR AND 
HUMEHAKIN& 
CSEC 150) 



STATE 
ADVISORY 
COUNCILS 
(SEC 105) 



ro 



TEXAS 

UTAH I 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN y 

WYOMING 

J TOTAL U.S. 

AMERICAN SAMOA 
GUAM 

PUERTO RICO 
VIRGIN ISLANDS • 
TRUST TERRI TOR Y 

OUTLYING AREAS 



U.S» AND OUTLYING AREAS 



335,179,978 


262*,0lt,737 ' 


37,870,064 ' 


t , 947,958 


34,131,465 


212,734 


40,640,830 


39,959,045 


2,914,773 . 


667,975 


1,050,456 


68,631 


10,930,027 


9,101,319 


5.00, 181 


19,911 


1 ,233,409 * 


76,207 




* % 123,02T),822 • 


4,175,283 


^88,495 


13,251,443 


108,058^ 


167,799/288 


137,763,769 


10,812,065 


1 , 154,633 


17,989,400 


79,421 


40,952,947 


34,368,244 . 


2,270,221 


349,945 


3,903,8*1 


60,666. 


192,074,709 


164,426,339 


20,585,469 


870,775 


6,052,226 


139,900 


6,431*339 


a, 364, 660 


561,185 


145,227 


1 ,279, 003 * 


' 81,264 


$6,619,600,384 


$5,725,950,699 . 


$378,881,200 


$32,786,287 


$477,497,491 


$4,764,707 


886,612 


. - 702,931 


44,822 


6,740 


55,508 . 


78,611 


303,098 


200, 132 


4,373 


11,021 


6 36 


86,936 


41,178, 590 


27,700,280 


5,299,930 


363,414 


7,764,621 


— 50,335 


^75,000 


0 


0 


<f 


0 


75,000 


128,981 


0 


v 7,053 


20, '8 17 


8,993 


92,118 


$42,574,271 


$28,603,343 


$^,356,178 


$401,992 


$7,829,758 


$363,000 


$6,662,374,655 


*$5«, 754,554, 042 


$384,237,378 
* 


$33,188,279 v 


$485,227,249 , 


$5,,167,7o7 



0 1 1 9 



TABLE F-3.— VOCATIONAL EDUCATION (VEA) EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING UNLIQUIDATED OBLIGATIONS) BY SOURCE OF FUNDS 8Y STAUl 

UNITED STATES, OUTLYING AREAS FISCAL Y?AR 1979. 
(SUM OF SECTIONS 120, 130, 1 4Q, AND 150 IN THOUSANDS) 1/ 



STATE 



TOTAL 



►EXPENDITURES 

NON- 
FEDERAL 



FEDERAL 



T^At. 



o^laVs 



NUN- 
FEDERAL 



FEDERAL 



UNLIQUIDATED OBL 1>A T IONS - 
NON- 

TOT^L FEDERAL FEDERAL 



ALABAMA , „ 7 3|8a2 

ALASKA 13,061 

ARIZONA a0|567 

ARKANSAS, • 38,288' 

CALIFORNIA 986,951 

CULORADO 7a, 100 

CONNECTICUT 67,273 

DELAWARE 34,765 

DISTRICT fclF. COLUMBIA. 6,105 

FLORIDA ail, 975 

GEORGlf . 122,527 

HAWAII 14,738 

IDAHO 17,514 

ILLINOIS 358,761 

INDIANA BO, 398 

IOWA 7/»,062 

KANSAS ' 42,665 

KENTUCKY 79,006 

LOUISIANA > 68,722 

*AItfE, 23,895 

MARYLAND h 118,531 

MASSACHUSETTS 265,275 

MICHIGAN 262,079 

Minnesota , 114,147 

Mississippi 52,i86 

MISSOURI 9l,q94 

MONTANA - * 0 

NEBRASKA 25,609 

NEVADA 13,453 

NEH HAMPSHIRE 13#030 
NEW JERSEY . » 1711,599 

NEH MEXICO 30,238 

NEW YORK 566,254 

NORTH CAROLINA 207,926 

NORTH DAKOTA 16*5*5 

OHIO > 364,053 

OKLAHOMA *0»«03 

ORTSOM, 24,136 

PENNSYLVANIA' 303,515 

RHODE ISLAND ' ' 28,664 * 

SOUTH CA*UL'ItJA U*,093 
SOUTH DAKOTA * t0»7«l 



60, 786 
11,422 
34,157 
32,334 
913,939 
66,680 
60,357 
33,266 
> 4,363 
377,230 
105,519 
12,415 
14,726 
341,937 
66,759 
' 62,420 
37,017 
67,713 
56,856. 
20,^475 
104,019 
245, 106 
236,394 
103,138 
,112 
,337 
0 

_i536 
12,016 
10,454 
162, 3^ ~ 



44, 
78, 

2j; 



24, elf 

552,161 
h0O, 609 

14,594 
3£8,369 

82,206 ■ 

15,579 
269,625. 

26,0£2 
126/419 
8,696 




13,056 
1,639 
6,410 
5r*54 
73,912 
7,420 
6,917 
1,497 
1,742 
34,.^ 
17,008 
2/323 
2,789 
16,824 
13,6 39 
7,642 
5#649 
11,294 
1 1,866 
3,419 
14,512 
20, 169 
25,685 
11,009 
8,0*4 
13, 158 
0 

4,072 
1*4*37 
2,576 

16,269 
5,406 

36 ,,0^3 

17,316 
2,001 

3£,664 
8,197 
8,557 

33,89t 
2,662 
9,674 
2,045 



1l,84 
J2,77 



1 



40,567 
38,268 
98*4/288 
74,!00 
.67^273 
/ 3*1,765 
6,025 
394,962 
112,963 
14, 156 
17,514 
358,761 
G*,398 
70,062 
42,167 
78,587 
68,722 
23,895 
118,531 
257,958 
245,784 
114,025 
. $2,186 
91,494 
0 

25,609 
13#453 
12,585 
- 176,599 
26,563 
' 588,254 

207,926' 
l/£,595 

392,4 36 
89,474 
22,255 

293, 188 
26,523 

136,093 
10,741 



A. 



60,766 
11,422 
34,157 
32.334 
913,939 
66,660 
60,357 
33,268 
4,363 
377,239 
97,862 
12,093 
14,726 
341,937 
66,759 
62,420 
37,017 
67,713 
56,656 
20,475 
*104,019 
245,106 
229,684 
103, 138 
44,112 
78,337 
0 

21,536 
12,016 
10,454- 

162,330 
24,632 

552,161 

190,609 
14,594 

321,624 
81,392 
15,579 

269,625 
26,022 
J26,419 
6,696 



11,057 



f 352 
t 410 
,954 



70,349 



7,420 
6,917 
1,4*7, 
1,663 
17,723 
15,101 
,066 
,789 



2, 

2, 



16,824 
13,639 

7,642 

5,150 
10,874 
1 1,866 

3,419 
14,512 
12,852 
16,100 
10,867 

8,074 
13,158 
0 

4,072 
•1 ,437. 

2,i3r 

16,269 
3,731 
3,6,093 
17,316 
2,001 
30,612 
6,082 
6,676 
23,563 
*2,501 
9,674 
2,045 



1,999 
287 

0 
0 

2,663 
0 

. 0 

a 

80 

17,01 3 
9,563 
580 
6 

' 0 
0 
0 

499' 
419 
. 0 
0 

a 

7,317 
16,295 
122 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

445 
0 

1,675 
0 
0 
0 

11,617 
928 
1,661 
10,327 

J 61 
0 

0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

J 0 
0 

7,656 
3? 3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6,710 
0 

0* 
0 

*6 
. 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6,545 

813 
0 
0 
0 

0, 

< 0* 



4 



1,999 

2*7 
0 
0 

2#663 

0 
0 

* 0 
BP 

17,013 
l,V0t 
257 



499 
41? 
0 
0 

0 

7,317 
9,5*5 
122 

* 0 

. 0 



445 

0 f 

lV*75 
0 
0 
0 

5,072 
115 
1,681 
10, J27 
' 161 
0 
0 



TABLE F-3 # — VOCATIONAL EDUCATION (VEA) EXPEND I'TUKES (INCLUDING UNLIQUIDATED OBLIGATIONS) BY SOURCE OF FUNDS BY STATEl 

UNITED STATES, OUTLYING AREAS FISCAL YEAR 1979, 
(SUM OF SECTIONS 120» 130, lao, AND 150 IN THOUSAND?) 1/ 

— — EXPENDITURES J. — — — — OUTLAYS -----1 - UNLIQUIDATED OBLIGATES 



.STATE 



> TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 

1 TOTAL U.S. 

AMERICAN SAMOA 
GUAM - ' * 

Puerto rjco 
virgin islands 
trust territory 

outlying areas 







NUN* 






, NUN - 












TOTAL * 


FEDERAL 


FEDERAL 


TOTAL «- 


* FEDERAL 


FEDERAL 


TOTAL 


FEDERAL 


FEDERAL 




116,03a 


103,362 


12,672 


116,03a 


103,362 


12,672 


0 


0 


0 




33a, 967 


289,589 


a5, 378 


473,083 


2aa,*55 


26,928 


61,88a 


as,a3a 


16,a50 




aa,572 


3 1 9 , 7 1 6 


a, 856 


aa,572 


39, 716 


'a, 856 


0 


0 


0 




10,65a 


9,a55 


.1,399 


10,85a 


9,a55 


1,399 


0 


0 


. ^ 0 




1 a i ,436 


128, 1 i« 


, i 3, 322 


i a i ,a36 


126, 1 ia 


13,322 + 


0 


0 


. 0 




167,720 


151,551 


16,»168 


163, 6^7 


151*551 


12,135 


a, 033 


0 


a, 033 




ao>892 


35,095 


5,797 


aOf 766 


35,095 


*5,673 


12a 


a 


12a 




191,935 


170,578 


21,357 


. 163,075 > 


150,632 


I2,aa3 


28,860 


i9,9a6 ' 


8,<*t4 




6/350 


5,005 


' i,3a5 


5,780 


a, 723 


1,057 


570 


282 


288 


$6 


,615,016 


S5,969,aoi 




*^r^a35,673 


$5,881,691 


$551,983 


5179, 3a2 


567,709 


591,633 




. 81 0 


522 


288 


810 


522 


268 


0 


0 


0 




216 


. 0 


21-6 


155 


0 


155 


61 


0 


61 




at, 128 


29,167 , 


. ,11,962 


* 39,352 


26,693 


10,659 


1,777 


a7a 


1,302 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




37 


0 


37 


22 


0 


22 


, 15 % 


0 

» 


15 




$42, 191 


S29,689 

r 


512,503 


sao,339 


529^215 


511,134 


51,853 


sa7a 


51,378 


56 


,657,207 


S5, 999, 090 


5658,120 


, S6,a76,0l2 


*5,/9lo,906 


5565,107 


S 1*8 1 # 195 


588, 183 


593,011 



NOTE t DUE TO ROUNDING TOTAL8 HAY NOT ADD, 



4 



er|c 



20S' 



207 



J 



TABLE F-4 # — VOCATIONAL EDUCATION (VEA) SECTION 12ft EXPENDITURES CINCLOOING ONLIQOIDATED OBLIGATION*,) BY SOOWCE UF FUMD3 8Y SHIEl 

UNITEO STATES, 00 N^Y I NG AREAS FISCAL YEAR 1979. 
C IN THU03AN0SJ 1/ 



STATE 



EXPENOITURESN----- 



TOTAL 



. NON- 
FEDERAL 



FEDERAL 



TOTAL 



OUTLAYS — 

v NON- 
FEDERAL 



* FEO^RAL 



- UNLIUUIOATEO OBLIGATIONS - 



NUN- 

TUTAL FEDERAL 



FEDERAL 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA* , 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLOMBIA 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA • 
HAWAlf 
IDAHO 
ILLINOIS' 
INDIANA 
IOWA 
KANSAS • 
.KENTUCKY 
LOOI3IANA 
MAINE 

MARYLAND v 
MASSACHUSETTS } 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 

MissnoRi 

MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA d? 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
>JORTH DAKOTA 
QHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH OAKOTA 



r 



61,379 
12,235 

2B,372 

6/1,707 
57,922 
31,6*8 
5,257 
367,577 
105,525 
12,347 
i a, 108 
338,706 
68, ,729 
62,762 
35,315 
66,9*2 
48,829 
20,912 
*5#9S2 
239, 2#4 
203, 7pl 
98,379 

39,aia 

62,093 

' o 

21,028 
12,002 
10,254 

165,329 
25,917 

567, ISO 

183,426 
13,806 

291,463 
79,2*J 
21,174 

279,637 
24,501 

123*546 
7,881 



51,794 
11,051 
29,057 
23,917 

804,740 
59,500 
52,730 
30,579 
4,017 

342,114 
93,026 . 
10,713 
12,090 

326,875 
59,063 
57,072 
31,240 
58,759 
40,288* 
18,450 
85,606 

223,920 
. 187,642 
90,574 
33,652 
52,942 
0 

18,046 

10,928 
8,383 
'153,4^5 

21,872 
541,543 
170,952 

12,393 
265,610 

73*307 

15,124 
255,546 

22,514 
116,659 
• 6,338 



9 

1 

4 
*4 
52 
5 
5 
1 
1 

25 
12 
1 
2 
11 
9 
5 
4 

8 
2 
10 
15 
16 
7 
5 
9 

2 
1 
1 

11 
4 
25 
12 
1 

25 
5 
6 

24 
1 
6 
1 



586 
184* 
38 3 
454 
144 
206 
192 
1*9 
240 
463 
499 
634 
018 
831 
664 
690 
074 
223 
541 
462 
346 
374 
059 
804 
761 
.151 
0 

983 
074 
871 
884 
045 
616 
474 
413 
853 
896 
050 
091 
987 
867 
544 



59,545 


51,794 


7, 751 


1 a v c 
1 * 8 35 


12,029 


11,051 


978 


205 


33*441 


29,057 


4,383 


0 


28, 372 , 


23,917 


4,454 , 


0 


.855,498 


804, v 740 


50,759 


1*385 


64,707 


59,500 


5,206 


0 


\ 57,922 


52,730 . 


5,192 


0 * 


3t>688 


30,579 


1 ,109 


0 


5, 186 


4,017 


1,169 


71 


354,562 


342,114 


12*448 


13,014^ 


97,103 


'65,659 


11 *443* 
1,461 » 


8, 423* 


11,863 


V 10,401 


485 


14, 108 


12,090 


2,018 * 


0 


338,706 


32^,875 


11,831 


A 

u 


68,728 


59,064 


9,664 


0 


62,762 


57,072 


5,690 «9 


0 


34,967 


31,240 


* 3,726 > 


348 


66*631 


58,759 


7,872 


351 


48*829 


40,288 


• 8,541 


0 


20^U 


18,450 


1 2,462- . 


0 


95,95.2 


85,606 


10,346. 


• 0 


233; 891 ; 


223,920 


1811 •' 


5,404 , 


189 ,734 


tat 7 
101,30/ «t 


13,966 


98,379 


'90,574 


7,800 


0 


' 3?, 414 


33*652 


5,761* v 


^ I 


62,093 


52,942- 


9,15J, 


' m 0 




0 


0 


■ * 0 


21 »028 


v 18,046 


2*983 


0 


12,002 


10,928 


1*074 


x 0 


10*003 


8,383 


l'*620 


252 


165,329 


153,445 


1 1,884 


0 


24,815 


21,872 


2,943 


- 1,102 


5*7,15* 


541,543 


25,616 


0 


183,426' 


170,952 


12*47.4 


0 
0 


13,806 


'12,393 


1*413 


281,514 


259,317 


22,197 


9,949 


78,520 


72,661 


5,859 


773 


19,932 


-15,124 


- 4,808 


1,242 


272,345 


255,546 


16,79* 


7,292 


- 2_4^ 368 


22r514 


1,853 


134 


123,546 


116,659 


6,867 


0 


7,881 


6,338 


1,544 


0 



0 
0 
0 
0 

, 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

7,367 
312 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

* 0 
0 

. 0 
6,275 

q 
0 
0 

0 

0 . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6,2^3 
7 36 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



1*835 
205 
0 
0 

1*185 
0 
0 
0 
71 

13*014 
1*056 
173 

-0 
0 

0 

r 0 

348 
351 

0 

» 0 

r 0 

5?404 
7,691 
4 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

252 
0 

1,102 
0 
0 
0 

3,656 
, 37 
1,242 
7,292 
• 134 
0 
0 



erJc 



203 



>2 0 » ) 



TABLE F-4.~ VOCATIONAL EDUCATION (VEA) SECTION 120 EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING UNLIQUIDATED OBLIGATIONS) SOURCE OF FUNDS BY STATEl 

UNITED STATES, OUTLYING AREAS FISCAL YEAR 1970, > \ 



' (IN THOUSANDS) 1/ 



STATE 



TENNESSEE 
TEXAS" ■ 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN / 
WYOMING 

TOTAL U, 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

GUAM^ 

PUERTO RICO 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
TRUST TERRITORY 

OUTLYING ARE^S 



TOTAL 



expenditures 

non- 
federal' 



92,005 
262,016 
39,959 
9, tOt 
123,021 
137,764 
31,368 
164,426 
a, 365 



703 
200 
27,700 
0 

0 

$28,603 



U.S. AND OUTLYING AREAS $5, 75a, 555 



FEDERAL 



83,839 
229,020 
36,617 
8,058 

113, aso 

126,599 
30,283 
1*19,050 
3,493 



8, 165 
32,998 
3, 342 
1,043 
9,571 
11/165 
a, 085 
15,376 
871 



TOTAL 



92,005 
222,022 
39,959 
<M0l 
123,021 
135*277 
30,368 
140,188 
4,096 



486 
#0 
19,135 

' 0 
0 

$19,621 
$5,284,192 



217 
200 
8,565 
0 

0 

$87 982 
$470,358 



703 
142 
26,326 
0 
0 

$27,171 
$5,619,904 



1/ NOTE 1 D«E TO ROUNDING TOTALS 'MAY NOT ADO. 



OUTLAYS 



NON- 
FEDERAL 



83,839 
200,161 

36,617 
. 8,058 
113,450 
126,59^ 

30,28? 
131,049 
" 3,359 



$5,725*952 $5,264,571 $461,376 $5,592,733 $5,196,594 



1 



UNLIQUIDATED OBLIcftlUNS 

^ NON- \ 

tL\ 



TOTAL 



• 0 


0 


0 


39,996 


. 28,859 


11*137 


0 


0 


0 


6 


0 


* 0 


0 


0 


6 


>g,487 


0 


2,487 


0 


0 


0 


24,239 


18,000 


6,238 


269 


135 


135 


$133,222 


$67,977 


$65,245 


v 0 


o- 


0 


\ 55 


0 


58 


\ 1,37a 


451 


920 


\ 0 


0 


0 


\ ' 0 


0 


0 


•$\,432 


$451 


$982 




FEDERALS FEDERAL 



$6B,028 466,227 



V .■ 



2 V) 



TABLE F-5.— VOCATIONAL EDUCATION (VEA) SECTION 130 EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING UNL IUUIMTEO OBLIGATIONS) BY SOURCE OF. FUNDS 8Y STATEl^ , 

UNITED STATES* OUTLYING AREAS FISCAL YEAR 1979. . ^\ 



STATE 



(IN THOUSANDS) 1/ 



TOTAL 



EXPENDITURES 

NON- 
FEDERAL 



FEDERAL 



TOTAL 



OUTLAYS 



----- 

NON- , 
FEDERAL FEDERAL 



v UNLIQUIDATED UHL IGA HONS # - 
TOTAL 



NON* 

FEDERAL FEDERAL 



alabaha^,,^ 

ALASKA-^^ 

ARIZONA.. 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IONA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA * 

NEBRASKA, * * 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO , 
NEW YO** 
NORTH CAROLINA . 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO- * 
•OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA - 
HHODE ' ISLAND ^ : 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 



2 

4 

52 
3 
2 

> 1 

17 

4 
1 
\ 

4 
3 
t 
2 
2 
10, 

5 
« 9 
37 
8 
6 
20 

1 



7 
10 

te 

5 
1 

16 
1 

6 



5,331 
329 
# 062 
,805 • 
#547 
#873 
#430 . 
#304 

3<15 , 
#723 
#360 
#078 
#237 ~~ 
#417 
#967 
#847 
#319 
#692 
,322— 
935 
#517 
#649 
,686 
#792 
#901 
#329 
0 

#677 
276 
743 
#264 
934 
#656' 
#305 

84 r 

#652 
#219 
#649 " 

#368 
#669 
614 



3#050 
49, 
646 
3#903 
38,588 
2,532 
1,452 
1,061 
34. 
12,260 
1,372 
_ 634 
773 
1,765 
1,713 
624 
1,308 
783 
8,273 

402 , 
2,943 
6,464 
30,661 
- 6,72^- 
5,570' 
17,661 
* i 0 
1,023. 
62 
361 
3#760 
95 
500 
7,195 
* 489 ' 
12,596 
3, 74 t 
172 
11,970 
97 t 
4,920 
285 



2,281 

• 2flQ 
1,416 

902 
13,959 
1,341 
- ' 978 
24'4 
311 
5,464 
2,988 
444 
464 
2,652- 
2,?54 
1,223 

won 

1, ^09 

2, ^049 

534 
2#574 
3#18^4 
7,025 
2r067 
1,371 
2,668,. 

* . 0 
654 
214 

v 382 
/ 2#56# 
839 
7,456 
3,110 
r 352 ;, 
. 6,057 v 
1,507 
1,677 
6,383 
397 
1,749 
329 



. 5,279. 
287 
2,062 
a, 805 
51,270 
«$,873 
*,430 
1,^04 
340 
* 15,755 
3,575 
1,032 
1,237 
4,417 
- 3,967 
1 ,847 

r 2 ' 198 

»'2,664 

i 10,322 
i 9 35 
5r*k7 
8^2S 
35,552 
* 8,792 
6,941- 
20,329 
0 

1,*?7 
276 
617 
. 6,264 
590 
7,656 
305 
Bill 
M7,901 
5,066 
1,407 
, 16,371 
% 1#363 
6,669 
614 



li 



3#050 
49 
* 646 
3#903 
38,588 
2,532 
1,452 
1,061 
34 

*12,260 
1,194 
627 
\, 773 
1,765 
1,713 
624 
,308 
783 
$,273 
402 
2,943 
6,464 
30,255 
6,725 
5,5/0 
17,.661 
t) 

1,023 
62 
. 361 
3,700 
• - 95 
500 
'7,195 
.V 489 
1 12,4*0* 
* ^3,639 
172 
11,970 
971 
4,920 
285 



2,229 
238 
1,416 
902 
12,682 
1,341 
978 
244 
306 
3,495 
2,380 
405 
464 
2,652 
2,254 
1,223 
. 890 
1,861 
2#0f*9 
534 
2,574 
1,960 
5,297 
2,067 
1 , 371 
2,668 
0 

* 654 
214 
256 

2,564, 
. 495 
?,156 
3,4 10 
, 35? 

' 5,341 
i;426* 
1,235 
4,402 
392 

''1,749 

* 329 




ERLC 



212 



213 



00 




"TABLE F-5 # ~ VOCATIONAL 



UCATIUN (VEA) -SECTION 130 EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING UNLIQUIDATED 
UNITED STATES, OUTLYING AREAS FISCAL YEAR 1979, 
(IN THOUSANDS) t/ 



OBLIGATIONS) BY SOURCE OF FUNDS BY STATE f' 



Q T A TP 
O I A It 


TOTAL 


EXPENDITURES • 

NON- 
FEDERAL 


FEDERAL 


TOTAL 


NUN- 
• FEDERAL 


FEDERAL 


TENNESSEE 

TEXA$ 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN - 

WYOMING _ " : 


4, 93a 

37,870 
2,915 
500 
4,175 
10,612 
2*270 
20,585 
561 


2,639 
28,057 
1,947 
279 
1,918 
• 7,659 
1,140 
\ 6 . 77** 

X O , 1 1 3 

271 


2,294 
9,413 
968 
222 
2,257 
3,15* 
1/130 

290 


/ 

.4,934 
17,133 
, 2,915 
500 
4,175 
9, .845 
2,212 

17. rtO^ 
Iff U73 

•346 


/ 

2,639 
11,947 
1,947 
279 
1,918 
7,659 
1*140 

164 


2,294 
5,186 
968 
222 
2,257 
2,186 
1,072 
. c, 1 Ot 
182 


TOTAL U $ 


$378, 879 


$260, 379 

* 


*$ 118,50^3 


$341 ,827 


$241,176 


$100,651 


AMERICAN SAMOA* " 
GUAM 

PUERTO RICO ' 
VlffGIN ISLANDS 
TRUST TERRITORY 


45 
a 

5,300 
0 
7 


0 
0 

3,067 " 
0 
0 


4 

2*233 

0 v 

7 


45 
1 

5,058 
0 
1> 


0 
0 

3,062 
0 
0 


45 
1 

1,996 
0 

' , 1 


OUTLYING AREAS 


i> * 




tj, pAQ 

/» 


tC. 4 At 


• j , uoe 




U # 8«. AND OUTLYING AREAS 


S360,23S 


$263,446 


$120,792 


$346,932 


$244,238 


$102,694 


■I 

■ ■ \ ■ 


* 


* 

r 




V- 


« 




t * 




\ 

to 


• 









y 

Vti 



UNLIQUIDATED^ OBLIGa/tIUNS - 

* NUN- 
TOTAL FEDERAL FEDERAL 



0 

20,737 
0 

* 0 
0 

967 . 
59 
3,490 
215 



0 

16,511 
0 
0 
0 

- 0 
0 

1,767 
108 



0 

0 
6 

$251* 
$37,303 



0 

0, 
5 
0 
0 

$5 



$19,210 



0 

4,226 
0 
0 
0 

967' 
59 
1,704 
106 



$37,052 $19,205 $17,851 



0 
J 

237 
0 
6 

$246 
$18,097 



1/ NOTE I DUE TO ROUNDING TOTALS rjAY NOT ' ADD , 



ERLC 



214 



■■•) 



215 



TABLE F-6 # — VOCATIONAL, EDUCATION (VEA) SECTION 190 EXPENDITURES < INCLUDING UNLIQUIDATED OBLIGATIONS) BY SOURCE OF FUNDS HY STATE I 

UNITED STATES, OUTLYING AREAS FISCAL YEAR 1979. , 
(IN THOUSANDS) 1/ 



STATE 



f ALABAMA 

/* ALASKA * 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
-CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF' COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

KAHAlP 

IDAHO * 
_ ILLINOIS 
-si INDIANA 

tOMA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

* MAIfJE K 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 

• MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

. NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NE* JERSEY _ 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NO*TH DAKOTA 
OHIO * 
OKLAHOMA 
, OKEjBON 

PENNSYLVANIA 
, RHODE- ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
41 



EXPENDITURES 



TOTAL 



N\M- 
FEDfc^AL 



FEDERAL 



OUTLAYS 



- UNLIQUIDATED DHL I GAT I UN^ 



TOTAL 



NON- 
FEDERAL 



FEDERAL 



TtjTAL 



902 


1 

0 


902 


393 


0 


39 3 


CQ 

-57 


69 


9 


60 


55 


9 


f 


t A 
1 ** 


190 


90 


150 


190 


90 




0 


156 


' i 
896 


196 


156 


9 




0 


it 165 


2#269 


3f 1 65 


S"6 


^ IkQ 

e t coy 


A 


337 


1 1 ^ 


326 


T * 7 

337 


* it 


^ TP* 

3cO 


A 

u 


353 


193" 


260 


953 


• a T 

y * 93 


eoO 


0 


1 16 


> ® ft 


36 — , 




' " An 
00 


i i<, 
I . 3b 


A 
U 


62 


0 


62 


60 


0 


60 


3 


6f 869 


9 1 6 1 3 


1*251 


5* 159 


, 9,613 


Cil 1 
P*J 1 


7 1 A 

'10 


37* 


0 


379 


196 




i a a 


1 7 A 

Iff) 


72 


0 


72 


69 


0 


it m 
O 1 * 


a 
O 


1 38- 


8 


/ 1 30 


1 30 








303 


97V 


7 AP 




979 


o 


1 f 969 


7 A* 

7 0,3 


767 


1 * Qtr^ 


7 n t 
703 


7*7 


A 

w 


393 


1 96 


198 


3**3 




1 OA 
1 7 O 


V 


219 . 


72 


197 


190 


7 P 


1 1 7 

11' ^ 


c ~ 


339 


0 


339 


3 1 7 


A 
U 






1 *$20 


1 1 529 


397 


1 O O fl 






A 

V 


1°1 


'0 


1 V 1 * 




A 
V 




o 


505 


"■a 


/i a 7 
hV 7 


CAC 

Jv J 


* A 

O 


997 


o 




A 




CT I 


A 

V 


291 


302 




1 00 


7 /I A 


Ann 

Q U v 


160 


690 


120 


366 


0 


366 


366 


0 


366 , 


' ' 0 


989 


, 221 


263 


• v 489 


221 


263^ 


0 


660 


266 


39 3 


660 


266 


393 


0 


0 


0 • 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


131 


10 


T21 


1.31 


id 


121 


0- 


96 


92 


53 


* * .96 


92 


f?3 


0 


100 


0 


100 


* 9 


0 


69 


- 31 


1* 129 


* 628 


501 


ir 129 


. 628 


501 


0 


139 


0 


139 


59 


0 


59 


85 


607 


0 


607 


607 


0 


607 


0 


539 • 


* 0 


539 


« 539 


0 


539 


, 0 


83 


3 


80 


83' 




60 


0 


1*511 


98 


W 963 


tr-386' 




1*338 


125 


269 


. 56 


213 


269 


56 


213 


0 


390 




331 


273 


59 


213 


118 


If 937 


I 88 


1.350 


99 3 


88 


905 


999 


169- 


0 


169 


151 


0 


151 


18 


3*3 


15 


368 


383 


15 


, 368 


0 


12 


0 


12 


12 


0 

b 


12 


0 



NUN* 
FtOEKAL 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
• 0 
0 
. 0 
20 
t> 

"0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

a 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



FEDERAL 



59 
19 

0 

•o 

0 
0 
0 

0 

t 

710 
176 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
29 
15 
0 
0 
0 

302 
100 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

il 

8* 

•0 
0 
0 

125 

0 

118 
999 
18 

0 
0 



CD 
O 



*A8LE F-6.-« VOCATIltfUL EDUCATION (YEA) SECTION taO EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING UNLIQUIDATED OBLIGATIONS') BY SOURCE OF FUNDS BY 

UNI TED STATES, OUTLYING AREAS FISCAL YEAR 1979. 
. . (IN THOUSANDS) 1/ 



STATE ' 



TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

TOTAL U.S. 

AMERICAN SAMOA 
GUAM 

PUERTO RICO 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
TRUST TERRITORY 

OUTLYrNG AREAS 



U.S. AND 



\ 



OUTLYING*AREAS 



TOTAL 



EXPENDITURES 

* NON- 
FEDERAL 



064 
948 
668 

*988 
Y,155 
/ 350 

S32 ( 787 

. 7 
11 

363 
0 
21 

*$oo2 



$33,189 



30 
9 

0 091 
0 

085 
569 
222 
• 183 
69 

512,293 

0 
0 
0 
• 0 
0 

$0 



$12,293 



FEDERAL 



0 30 
9 39 
177 
20 

> 500 
585 
128 
688 
76 

$20,095 
7 

11- 
363 
0 

*2! 
$002 



$20,897* 



OUTLAYS 



UNLIQUIDATED OBLIGATIONS 



TOTAL 


rcnroii * 

0 


PcnrRil 


TOTAL 


NON- 
FEDERAL 

t 


FEDERAL 


060 


30 


0 30 


0 


0 


0 


57 t' 


1 


570 


377 


8 


369 


6y68 


091 


177 


0 


0 


0 


20 


0 


20 


0 


0 


ft 


988 


085* 


500 


0 


0 


0 


836 


569 


267 \ 


318 . 


0 


318 


un 


22f2 


128 


0 


0 


0 


099 


173 


326 


372 


10 


361 


95 


00 


51 


50 


25 


25 


$29,013 


$12,230 


$17,182 


$3,376 


* $63 


$3,312 


7 


0 


7 


0 


0 


0 


r ^ 


0 


11 


0 


0 


0 


317 


0 


317 


06 


0 


06 


0 , 


0 


0 


0 


0 




21 


9 




0 


0 [ 


q 


$356 


$0 4 


$•556 


$06 


$0 


/$or 


$29,769 


.$121230 


S17?53B 


$3,022 


$63 


|3,356 



1/ NOTEl DUE TO ROUNDING TOTALS MAY NOT AOD. 
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TABLE F-7.— VOCATIONAL EDUCATION (VEA) SE<?UONJ50 EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING UNLIQUIDATED OBLIGATIONS) BY SOURCE OF FUNDS BY STAIEl 
"* * UNITED STATES, OUTLYING AREAS FISCAL YEAR 1979. 

(IN THOUSANDS) 1/ 



STATE 



~~ ~ ALABAK* 
ALASKA 
« ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 

< COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
OELAWARE 

< DISTRICT OF 'COLUMBIA 
FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

< HAHAII 
" IDAHO 

L. • ILLINOI8 

00 INDIANA 

"* I ON A « 

KANSAS 
( KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 
• MAINE 

< MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICH^GAM 

' MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 
MIS SOUP I 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEK YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 



TOTAL 



EXPENDITURES 

NON- 
FEDERAL 



OUTLAYS 



- UNLIQUIDATED OBLIGATIONS 



a 
a 

74 
■ 5 
6 
1 

12 
I 
2 

11 
6 
5 

a 
8 
7 
1 

16 
15 
19 
6 
5, 
Si 

2 
1 
1 

> 5 
3 
12 
13 
1 

52 
5 

a 

2 



6,730 
427 
,874 
,955 
,355 
#183 
,468 
#657 
141 
#811 
#266 
#241 
#031 
#856 
#233 
#109 
#813 
#990. 
#650 
#856 
#557 

#7aa 

#773 
#610 
#347 
#413 
0 

#772 
#080 
#933 
#878 
#246 
#632 
#656 
#664 
#427 
,621 
722 
#089 • 
#646 
#496 
#234 



5,943 
313 
4,414 
4,504 
69,715 
4,6J6 
5,962 
1,549 
312 
18/252 
11,121 
1,068 
1,855 
12,994 
5,278 
4,578 
4,396 
6,170 
6,771 
1,623 
15,462 
14,721 
17,91 t 
5#839 
4,669 
7,44p 
0 

2#457 
984 
1,710 
4,557 
2,666 
10,1 18 
12,462 
1,709 
50#tl5 
5,041 
223 
2,022 
2#536 
4,825 
2,073 







NON- / , 6 






NGN- 


iDERAL 


TOTAL 


FEDERAL •'FEDERAL 


1 U 1 Au L 


FFhFW AL 
r lu c? Mb 












787 


6,67/ 




734 


- bj 


n 

V 


1 15 


402 


3t£* 


69 


CO 


ft* 


460 


4,874 


" 4#414 


460 


A 

0 


A 
V 


452 


4,955 


4,504 


452 


A 

0 


A 
V 


4 , 640 


V/i tec 
/4, 35b 


69,715 


4,640 


o 

v. 


o 


546 


5, 183 


4,£36 


546 


A 


A 
U 


466 


6, 468 


5,962 


466 


A 


A 
V 


108 


1 # 65 7 


1,549 


108 


A 
V 


ft 


129 


440 


312 


126 


1 


ft 


2 #559 


19,491 


18,252 


U#239 


1 , 3cU 


A 
U 


1# 147 


12,090 * 


1 1 ,009 


1 #061 


I/O 


IIP 

lie 


If 7 3 


1 #200 


1,065 


136 




q 


176 


2#03f 


1,855 


176 


A 


A 
V 


1,662 


1 4,656 


12,994 


t#662 


A 
0 


A 
V 


955 


6,233 


5#276 


955 


A 


ft 


531 


5# 109 


4,578 « 


-531 


A 

V 


ft 


417 


M All 


4 #396 


417 


V 


0 


628* 


8#973 


8,170' 


602 


CO 


ft 


879 


7, 650 


6,771 


879 


A 
V 


ft 


233 


1 #85o 


1,623 


233 


q 


0 


1 # 095 


^o, bb ' 


15,462 


1,095 , 


o 


0' 


1 # 0 19 


lb, 35c 


14,721 


631 


IAA 


o 


1 # 862 


IV, ovo 


17#902 


1#795 


76 


9 


771 


j . /ma 
O # 40O 


C ft TO 

b#o3V 




1 22 


0 


678 


b# 34 /< 


4,669 * 


676 


o 


o 


945 


6,413 


7,466 


945 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


315 


2#772 * 


2,457 


315 


0 


0 


96 


1#080 \ 


964 t/ 


96 - 


0 


0 


223 


1#896 J 


' 1#710 


166 


37 


0 


1,320 


5#878 


4#557 


1,320 


0 


0 


362 


3,104 


2,866 


238 ' 


145 


0 


2#714 


12,832 


10,116 


2,714 


0 


0 


1#194 


13,656 


12,462 


1#194 


0 


0 


156 


1,864 


1#709 


156 


0 


0 


2#312 " 


51,736 


49,999 


1,737 


691 


116 


581 • 


5,619 


5,035 


584 


2 


5 


499 


644 " ' 


223 


420 


79 


0 


2,067 


3#4°78 


2,022 


1,457 


610 


0 


110 


2,642 ' 


2,536 


106 


4 


0 


671 


5#496 


4,625 


671 


0 


0 


161 


2,231 


2,073 


161 


0 


\ 0 



FEDERAL 



53 
26 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 

1,320 
66 
37 
0 
0 
0 
0 

o- 

26 

0 
0 
0 

388 
67 
122 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
37 
0 

145 
0 
0 
0 

575 
-3 
79 
610 
4 
0 
0' 



ERLC 



220 



A 



22.1 



oo 
ro 



TABLE F-7 t ~ VOCATIONAL EDUCATION (VEA) SECTION ISO EXPENDITURES ^(INCLUDING UNLIQUIDATED OBLIGATIONS) BY SUUKC? UP FUhUS BY STATE f 
. UNITED STATED, OUTLYING AR^fcS FISCAL YEAR 1979. 

(IN THOUSANDS )\t/ \ 



STATE 



TENNESSEE 
-WXA-5 



TOTAL 



EXPENDITURES 

NON- 
FEDERAL 



UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA; 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

TOTAL U # S. 

AMERICAN SAMOA 
GUAM 

Puerto rico 
virgin islands 
trust territory 

outlying areas 



18,632 

34 , 1 3 t 

1,030, 
1,232 
13,251 
17,989 
3,904 
6*052 
1,279 

$477,394 

56 
1 

7,765 
0 
9 

$7,831 



FEDERAL 



16,649 
32,10 3- 
661 
1,118 
t»2.6JL 
16,725 
3,450 
4,572 
1,172 



$432, 



v 'I 

6', 964 
0 
0 

S7,00l 



|,782 
2,029 



369 

11« 
991 
1,265 

45a 

1,480 
• 107 

345,245 



19 
1 

801 
0 
9 

S830 



OUTLAYS 



TOTAL 



16,632 
33/1S7 



NON- 
FEDERAL 




FEDERAL 



.1,782 
— 1, 3 11- 



UNLIGUIOATED 08LIGAJI0NS - 
TOTAL 



NON- 
FEDERAL FEDERAL 



0 




1,030 
1,232 
13,251 
17,729 
3,838 
5,293 
l#2«3 

$471,704 

56 
0 ■ 
7,650 
0 
0 

$7,706 



661 
1,118 
12,261 
16,725 
3,450 
4,423 
1,157- 



37 

0 

6,946 
0 
0 

1 $6,983 



369 
114 
991 
1,004 
388 
870 
66 



$431,686 540,018 



. 19 
0 

704 
0 
0 

$723 



0 
0 
0 

261 
66 

759 
36 

$5,695 

0 
0 

114 
0 
9 

$123 



0 

_S6_ 



0 
0 
0 

,0 
0 

149 
15 

$466 

0 
0 
18 
0 
0 

$18 



0 

JLUL 



0 

0- 
0 

261 
66 

611 
21 

$5,230 

0 
0 
96 
0 

- 9 
$105 



/ 



U.S. AND OUTLYING AREAS $465,225 



$439,156 



$46,075 



$479,410 



$438,671 



$40,741 



S 



$5,816 



$464 



$5,335 



1/ NOTE t DUE TO ROUNDING TOTALS MAY NOT ADO. 
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TABLE F-8.~ OUTLAYS BY AUTHORIZATION YEAR AND SOURCE OF FUNDS BY SECTION 1 1 0 PROGRAMS! 

UNITEO STATES* OUTLYING AREAS / 1978-79. 



PROGRAM 



MANOICAPPED 
DISADVANTAGED 

LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENCY 



ADULT AND HUSIStLUNUAtfT 
SECTION TOTAL 



TOTAL 



141 f 174 f 876 
356,260,891 
19,754,305 
- 1,615 ,566,755 



FISCAL YEAR 1979 

NON- 
FEDERAL 



104,726,606 
£88, 279, 148 
16,737,711 
l T W^f497^5M- 



FtOERAL 



36,446,270 
68,001,743 
3,016,594 
97,369,157 



TOTAL 



FISCAL YEAR 1976 

NON- 
FEDERAL 



33,128,948 
60,712,1,94 
1,526,318 
523,919,928 



$2,1 32,796,827 S 1 , 927 ,94 1 , 063 $204^55,764 $619,287,388 



FEDERAL- 



16,436,761 ' 16,692,187 

23,759,543-n. 36,952,651 
I 663^920 V 662,398 
488,219,565 35,700,363 



-$529,079,789 



$90,207,599 



CO 
CO 



224 
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TABLE F-09. —OUTLAYS Ft)R PROGRAH3 FOR HANDICAPPED JENROLLEE3 UNDER SECTION 1 1 0 (INCLUDING CARRYOVER) 

BY SOURCE OF FUNDS, PERCENT * RATIO, AND BY SfATEl ♦ 
UNITED STATES, OUTLYING AREAS/ 1978-79. 



sIate 



TOTAL 



•OUTLAYS* 



NON- 
FEDERAL 



FEDER 



FEDERAL AS 
PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 



RATIO OF , 
NUN-FEDERAL 
TO FEDERAL 



00 



ERLC 



—AL ABAMA — 1 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 
* COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 
^DISTRICT OF COLUHBIA 
^FLORIDA 

GEORGIA v 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA I 

MISSISSIPPI <<, 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE • 
n£h JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 



N 



■ lr32 4 
410 
1,669 
1,568 
24,463 
3,005 

2,644 

2,015 
352 
9/838 
3, 184 
496 
540 
16,705 
3,247 
1,95? 

664 
1,926 
1,297 
653 
4,861 
7,141 
4,975 
3,103 
1,697 
3,250 

612 
642 
401 
3,792 
1,406 
12,918 
3,289 
'377 
6,233 
1,852 
706 
6,161 
4,085 



-m 

863 
419 
671 
058 
369 
797, 

ise 

513 - 
010 I 
554 
652 
640 
867 
625 
128 
147 
201 
059 
406 
9*8 
410 
395 
69J 
936 
736 
0 

691 
902 
555 
519 
040 
324 
427 
204 
476 
349 
527 
600 
476 



-5*3 



/ 



266,383 
1,111,192 

833,046 
17,669,945. 
2,319,196 
2,091,145 
1,878,864 

204,926 
8,194,690 
1,729,455' 

531,762 

298,411 
15,169,673, 
1,798,066 
1,211',6*6 

464,559 
1,066,771 

593,899 

557,272 
3,373,328 
5,909,320 
3,201,662 
\ 2,078,750 

973,126 
1,830,652 
0 

330,051 
499,676 
210,750 
2,335,994 
985,002 
8,846,284 
1,1*39, 178 
306,406 
2, ¥75, 928 
1,412*117 
292,621 
3,602,221 
3,8O0,ll« 



144, 
578 
*35 
6,793 
666 

I 136 
147 
1,643 
1,'455 
164 
i 242 
1,535 
1,449 
745 
399 
839 
703 
296 
1,488 
1,232 
1,773 
1,025 
724 
1,420 

282 
143 
J90 
1,456 
421 
4,070 
1,650 
170 



3,2577546 




4^0 
22* 
,.623 
083 
173 
652 
294 
587 
320 
099 
890 
229 
994 
537 
282 
588- 
430 
160 
134 
600 
086 
733 
143 
810 
084 
0 

640 
026 
805 
525 
038 
040 
249 
798 



t 



44,8 


1.23 


35 • 2 


1 .84 


34,2 


1 . 9c 


46,9 


1.13 


27.8 


2.60 


22.6 , 


3. 3o 


26.5 


3 77 
Cm f f 


6.8 


i X TO 

13./" 


% 4 1 • 9 


1 to 

1 . 3" 


16,7 


4 . V V 


45, 7 


1 . 1 " 


33.2 


c . U 1 


44,8 \ 


1 .23 


9 . 2 ^ 


O A A 

t . on 


44.6 


t 3d 
I • c«* 


38. 1 


• L. X 


46.2 


1 . 10 


♦4 J. O 


1 . 29 


54.2 


0.64 


34.7 


1.88 


30.6 


2.27 


" 17.3 , 


4.80 


35^7 


1.61 


33,0 


2.03 


42,7 


1.34 


43.7 


yU2° 


46! 1 


U17 


* 22.2 


3.50 


47.5 


1.10 


38.4 


1.60 


29.9 


2.34 


31.5 


2.17 


50.2 


0.99 


45.3 


1.21 


52.3 


0.91 


40.0 


1.50 


5.8.6 


0.71 


41.S 


1.41 


7.0 


13.32 



227 



> - 
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TABLE F-09.— OUTLAYS FOR PROGRAMS FOR HANDICAPPED ENROLLEES UNDER SECTION 110 (INCLUDING CARRYOVER) 

BY SOURCE OF FUNDS* PERCENT, RATIO, AND BY STATE I 

UNITED STAftS, OUTLYING AREAS 1978-79. ^ 

{ 



STATE 



TOTAL 



•OUTLAYS* 



NON- 
FEDERAL 



FEDERAL 



FEDERAL AS 
PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 



RATIO OF 
NON-FEOE-RAL 
TO FEDERAL 



SOUTH CAROLINA 
■-8 0UTH DAKOTA 



TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 



1,787*018 
}03t-6&l 



VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING . 

TOTAL U.S.. ^ 

AMERICAN SAMOA 
GUAM 

PUERTTO RICO 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
TRUST TERRITORY 

OUTLYING AREAS 

U.S. & OUTLYING; APEAS 



3,09^,608 
5,390, 182 

_8 01/721 

1,256,060 
0,157,862 
3,262,326 
1,510,634 
0,077,587 
161,822 

Sl72,768,831 

5,833 
26,661 
1,500,099 
0 
0 

11,530,993 
$170,303,820 



V 



962,106 

172,070 
v 2,120,128 
3,518,577 

050,760 
1,101,705 
3,135,038 
2,021,897 

892,110 
3,229,965 
80,911 

9120,072,766 

0 
0 

690,599 
A 0 
1690,599 
S121, 163,367 



825,312 

131,621 
1,378,680 
1,871,605 

390,957 
* 110,355 
1,022,620 
1,260,029 

622,520 
1,207,622 
60,911 

$52,296,063 

5,83? 
28,661 
809,900 
0 
0 

S800,390 
S53, 100,057 



06*2 
0 3.3 
39.0 
30.7 
06*0 
9.1 
20.6 
38.0 
01.1 
27.9 
50.0 

30.3 

100.0 
100.0 
50.0 



55.0 
30.5 



1.17 
1.31 
1.50 
1.88 
1.15 
9,98 
3.07 
1.60 
1.03 
2.59 
1.00 

2.30 

0.00 
0.00 
0.65 



0.62 
2.26 



\ 



/ 



223 



CD 



TABLE F-10 # — OUTLAYS FOR 



PROGRAMS FOR DISADVANTAGED ENROl 
BV SOURCE, OF FUNDS, PERCENT, 
UNITED STATES, OUTLYING 




STATE 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

C AL IFUWN I A 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
HAHAH 
IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
IOWA 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
rflCHI^ 
MINNF 

MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
HOf 

NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 
NEW HAH 
NEW 

NEW ME* 
NEW yORK 
NOR CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Ol/lO 
LA HON A 
REGON 

pennsylvania 
Rhode island 




TOTAL 




.230 




1, 
.Si 


a a i. 


7 II 1 




M C J , 




1 1 


00 C t 




"2, 


6<H1, 


7 35 


in . 

JU I 


Ofll 

0" J , 


1 on 

1 TO 


1 . 
J I 


609 1 


/i 7 1 
Hi 1 


1 ( 


P9? ■ 


10 s 


^ - 


7 8 0 t 


a i a 




666, 


7 

3D 1 


11. 
3 J | 


tin. 




£| 


O J J | 


490 


1 - 
1 1 








618, 


176 


29| 


S«7, 


91 3 


Si 


273, 


900 


3i 


275, 


946 


li 


093, 


057 


3i 


669, 


691 


Si 


744, 


057/ 


li 


307, 


383 


9, 


52«, 


60A 


4| 


962, 


0*7 


Mi 


656, 


7/S5 


li 


5-37, 


973 


2i 


96S, 


/)26 


3i 


895i 


'636 
0 


li 


4 33, 


268 


li 


034, 


65(7 




7^0* 


443 


8i 


sf«?; 


112 


8i 


0*1, 


403 


63, 


tf48, 


050/ 


Si 


A67, 


613 




/686,0p0 


46J 


7S3, 





J 



< 



TABLE F-10 •-•OUTLAYS. FOR* PROGRAMS FOR DISADVANTAGED ENROLLEES UNDER SECTIUN 110 ( INCLUDING CARRYOVER) 
TABLE F 10. 0UILAT3 ^ pERCENT# RUIOf A n 0 STAtEt • 

UNITED STATES, OUTLYING AREAS 1978-79. **> 



STATE 



TOTAL 



•OUTLAYS- 



^ NON- 
FEDERAL 



FEDERAL 



FEDERAL AS * RATIO OF . 
PERCENT UF ' NON-FEDERAL 
TOTAL TO FEDERAL 



00 



SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 6 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

" ^ TOTAL U.S. 

f AMERICAN SAMOA 
~*GUAH 

PUERTO RICO 
• VIRGIN ISLANDS 

TRUST TERRITORY 



OUTLYING AREAS 
U.S« * OUTLYING AREAS 



3,493**164 
895,889 
7,048,101 
21,802,722 
908,553 
541,861 
4,867,190 
4,732,079 
2,063,980 
18,753*038 
282,562 

$411 ,632,807 

17,335 
40,987 
5*301,956 
0 

' 0 



- $5*36C|*27B 
$416*993,085 



1,248,794 
475,420 
3*935*808 
15*610*520, 
80,729 
413,540 

\ 2, 627,904 
2,398,260 
V901,878 
10,802,033 
141,281 

$308*942,787 



0 
0 

3*09Sv^04 
0 



13*095,^04 

i 

$312*038*691 



1*244*690 
420,469 
3,112,293 
6,192,202 
827,824 
128,321 
2,239,286 
2,333*819 
1*162*102 
1*951*005 
t 141,281 

$102,690,020 

17,335 
40,987 
2,206,052 
0 
0 



$2,264,374 

$104,954,^394 



49.9 
46.9 
44,2 
28.4 
91.1 
23.7 
46.0 
49.3 
56.3 
15.3 
50.0 

-'24.9* 

100.0 
100.0 
41.6 



42*2^ 



25.2 



1.00 
1.13 
1.26 
2.52 
0*10 
3*22 
1.17 
1.03 
0.78 
.5.54 
1.00 

3.01 

o.op 

0.00 

1.40 



1.37 



2.97^ 



ERiC' 



TABLE F-U.— OUTLAYS FOR PROGRAMS FOR ENR0LLEE8 WITH LIMITEO ENGLISH PROFICIENCY UNDER SECTION 110 (INCLUDING CARRYOVER! 



CO 
CO 



STATE 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADU 
* CONNECTICUT* 
- DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 
— MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 
• MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
N£h MEXICU 
NEW, YORK * 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH % D'AKOTA 
OHIU 

OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

• Rhode isl'and 



BY SOURCE OF 


FUNDS/ 


PERCENT / RATIO/ 


AND BY STATE $ 


UNITED 


STATES/ 


OUTLYTNG. AREAS 

♦ * 


1978-79. 

• •> 


















- 




NON- 




TOTAL 




FFDENAL 

r LI/ L. ii W i. 


federa"? 






o 


574 


jC / o j t 




1 3 / 839 


19/000 


eni). 07 T 




J v O / t # 1 


200/999 


C T / VMO 




* t / 7H J 


9/103 


Cf / ** T / V JU 




P * 10 1 * 4 57 


448 / 193 


66*/ 6 37 




o 


66/637 


1 A j 10ft 

Ivf j"0 






1 8 / 30 8 


96 # 000 




DU / U v w 


36/000 


24/893 




0 • 


24/893 






TO? . CU 


220/284 






o 


5/503 


0 ' 




o 


c o 


23, 302 




o 


23/ 302 


1 .P87 . 65a 




1 » 013. 188 


274/466 




m 


8# 079 


35/755 


fep .cos 




29/ 8 1 2 


# 32 / 693 


48/939 




7 « POP 


4 1 / 737 


I ** / J*T J 




n 0 


14,34 3 


2 3/60,3 




o 


23/603 


o 




0 


0 


22/661 




o 


22/661 


0/221 




868 j 904 

W W \J f T V ~ 


11/317 


pa ft * 1 8fc 




PP* 1 74 


226/ 01 2 ✓ 


U 1 ^ / 000 




207 j 00,0 


£07/ Oo5^ 


o 




o 


7^ 


18/400 




0 


1 8yQ00 


o 




0 


7 o 


11 / 728 




o 


1/1/728 


56/555 




53/ 196 




46^000 




46/000 


/ 0 


175*484 




48/S93 


126/891 


197^624 




0 


197/624 


11/411,997 




10/441/387 


970/610 


16/668 




8/434 


8,43a 


10/990 




6/007 


4/98f- 


' 99/158 




17/862 


81/296 


515 




103 


412 


6,743 




0 


6/743 


100/025 « 




61/183 


38/842 o 


253/918 




225/792 


28/126 



FEDERAL AS 
PERCENT UF 
TOUL . 



100.0 
57.9 
39.4 
31.3 
16.3 

100.0 

loo.b 
57.5 

100.0 
35.9 

100.0 

loo.'o 

21.3 
81.6 
52.3 
85.3 
100.0 
100.0 

looio 

t.3 
91.1 
50.0 

100.0 
» 

100.0 
5.9 
6.0 
*72.3 
100.0 
8.5 
50,0 
45.3 
82.0 
80.0' 
100.0 
38.8 
11.1 



-RATIO Of 
^ON-FEDERAL 
TO FEDERAL 



0.00 
0.73 
1.54 
2.19 
5.13 
0.00 
0.00 
1.67 
0.00 
1.78 
0.00^ 

0.00 
3.69 
0.23 
0.91 
0.17 
0.00 
0.00 

0,00 
76.76 
0.10 
1,00 

o|oo 

. 

0,00* 
15.84 

0.38 
0.00 
10.76 
1.00 
.1.21 
0.22 
0.25 
0,00 
1.58 
8.03 



er|c 



234 



235 



\ 



TABLE F-1U — OUTLAYS FOR PROGRAMS FOR ENRULLEES HITH LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENCY UNDER SECTION t i 0 (INCLUDING CARRYOVER) 

8Y SOURCE OF FUNDS, PERCENT , RATIO, ANO BY STATEt 
UNITED STATES, OUTlAlNG AREAS 1976*79, 



-OUTLAYS- 



00 



STATE 



3UUTH CAROLINA • „ 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

* TOTAL U.S. 

AMERICAN SAMOA 
GUAM 

PUERTO RICO 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
TRUST TERRITORY 

OUTLYING AREAS 

U.S. % OUTLYING AREAS 



TOTAL 



0 
0 

2,976 
0 

218,92a 

0 

32,588 
321,887 

38a 

877,230 
0 

$21, 075, 29a 

5,329 

i o 
200,000 

0 

0 

$205,329 
$2^,280,623 



NON- 
FEDERAL 



\ 

0 

s 0 

if«ee 
o 

90,013 

o 

6,067 
310,069. 

192 
727,706 
0 

$17,301,631 

0 
0 

100,000 
0 
0 

$100,000 
$17,401,631 



FEDERAL 



0 
0 

iroee 

0 

128,511 
0 

26,521 
7,798 
192 
109,522 
0 

$3,773^663 

5,329 
0 

100,000 
0 
0 



\ 



$105,329 
$3,678,992 



FEDERAL AS 
PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 



50.0 

se!7 



81. a 
2. a 
SD.O 
17.0 



17.9 
100.0 
5o!o 



51.3 
,16.2 



RATIO OF 
NON-FEDERAL 
10 FEOtHAU 



1.00 
0 # .70 



^0.23 
00.26 

i;oo 

0.87 



0.56 
0,00 

i!oo 



0.95 
0.09 



/ 



4 



l3u 



237 



erJc 



TABLE F-12.— OUTLAYS FOR ADULT AND POSTSECUNDARY EDUCATION UNDER SECTION HO (INCLUDING CARRYOVER) 

BY SOURCE OF FUNDS, PERCENT, RATIO, AND BY STATE I 
UNITED STATES, OUTLYING AREAS 1978-79. 



STATE 



v 

TOTAL 



•OUTLAYS- 



NON« 
FEDERAL 



FEDERAL 



FEDERAL AS 
PERCENT OF 
' TOTAL 



RATIO OF 
NUN-FEDERAL 
TO FEOERAL 



O 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA / 

KANSAS • « 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

~*ASS*CHU$£+T-3- 



24,49i, 

365, 



MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
N£H YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 



14 
14 
453 
26 
12 
24 

123 
40 
6 
B 

119 
38 
51 
20 

14 
29 
9 
36 

— 3* 



66 
64 
14 
17 

12 
3 

68 
. 8 
89 
121 

5 
38 
42 
11 
17 

3 



632, 
269, 
544, 
717, 
676, 
490, 
857, 
752, 
938, 
818, 
163, 
919, 
583, 
779, 
333, 
420, 
275, 
744, 
068, 
Wi 
027, 
522, 
849, 
393, 

19$, 
266, 
579, 
692, 
652, 
299, 
369, 
939, 
325, 
802, 
622, 
916, 
738, 



993 
364 
215 
002 
852 
158 
244 
075 
564 
304 
7 32 
71*3 
984 
773 
605 
992 
265 
482 
956 
513 
834 
All 
686 
171 
225 
105 
0 

912 
386 
565 
740 
907 
400 
119 
963 
167 
6 32 
380 
557 
640 



23. 

13 
12 
433 
22 
11 
24 

.120 
36 
6 
7 

47 
16 
12 
25 
8 
35 
36 



61 
59 
13 
14 

41 
3 

66 
6 
82 
119 
5 
32 
40 
10 
14 
3 



021 
169 
765 
587 
974 
507 
822 
292 
634 
677 
096 
300 
530 
869 
333 
291 
386 
416 
335 
097 
804 



559 
962 
761 
977 

525 
066 
316 
427 
9 32 
824 
014 
215 
790 
912 
471 
535 



641 
202 
330 
335 
230 
428 
146 
573 
905 
904 
142 
591 
099 
990 
254 
999 
762 
459 
461 
644 
422 
56 3 _ 



273 
000 
305 
107 
0 

101 
650 
200 
373 
619 
160 
404 
416 
237 
759 
412 
820 



1,470 
196 
1,066 
1,681 
19,570 
4,209 
1,054 
197 
222 
3,074" 
4,642 
516 
633 
7,049 
2,250 
4,487 
.1,846 
2,004 
3,940 
1,646 
2,264 
_Ll56£ 



41 1*401 



4,468 
4,560 
1,087 
2,415 

670 
197 
263 
2,265 
1,720 
6,475 
2,354 
724 
5,534 
1,889 
1,150 
3,380 

H 7 



352 

162 

865 

667 

622 

730 

098 

502 

659 

400 

590 ' 

122 

685 

783 

351 

993 

503 

023 

475 

869 

412 

515 



413 
171 
920 
998 
0 

811 
7 36 
385 
167 
288 
2«0 
715 
547 
950 
873 
966 
737 
2 39 



6.0 
53.7 
7.2 
11.6 
4.3 
15.8 
6.2 
,0.8 
26.0 
2.5 
11.6 
7.6 
7.8 
5.9 
5.8 
8.7 
9.1 
13.9 
13.5 
16.9 
5.9 



5.2 " 
7.1 
7.3. 
v l3.9 

sis 

6.1 
45.4 

3.3* 
19.9 

7.3 

1.9 
12.2 
14. a 

4.4 

9.9 
18.9 

6.8 



15.66 
0.66 

12.90 
7.49 * 

22.17 
5.35- 

11.22 
123.00 
2.85 

39.25 
7.«5 

12*46 

11.66 
,46.01 
? 16.15 

10.54 
9.96 
6.20 
6.43 
4.92 

15.61 

23751 

~rev25 - 

13.15 
12.65 
6.20 

n!i6 

15.52 
1.20 
29.33 
4.03 
12.79 
50. 5« 
7.20 
5.92 
21.65 
9.10 
4.30 
10,42 



9 

ERLC 



'233 



239 



JABIE F-12.« 



■OUTLAYS FOR ADULT AND POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION UNDER SECTION* 110 C INCLUDING CARRYOVER) 
BY SOURCE OF FUNDS, PERCENT, RATIO, AND BY STATEl 
UNITED STATES, OUTLYlNO APEAS 1976-79. * 



STATE 



TOTAL 



•OUTLAYS- 



FEDERAL 



FEDERAL 



FEDERAL AS 
PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 



RATIO OF 
NON-FEOERAL 
TO FEDERAL , 



SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA * 
TENNESSEE 
ATEXAS . 4 

<VEftM0NT 
VIRGINIA 
JTASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN • 
WYOMING 

WTAL U.S. 

AMERICAN SAMOA 
GUAM 

PUERTO RICO 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
TRUST TERRIimy 

OUTLYING AREAS 



61,058,667 
3,308,249 
27,046,531 
65,264,181 
14,226,880 
520, 452 
29,5*9,965 
88,227,871 
2,896,120 
121,256,148 
1,491,269 

$£,134,562,046 



U.S. * OUTLYING AREAS 



^9,406 
8,858 
4,906,373 
0 
0 

$4,944,637 
T27l39,506,663. 



59,591,951 
* 2,564,626 
24,230,762 * 
57,060,621 
12,987,738 
291,767 
27,804,606 
041,264*722 
W 1,822, 184 
ltb, 837,515 
1,332,929 

$2,003,262,558 

0 
0 

3,154,605 

0 
0 

$3, 15a, 605 
$2,006,417,163 



1,466,736 
723,623 
2,815,769 
8,203,360 
1,239,142 
228,685 
f, 7^5, 359 
3,943,'149 
1,073,936 
4,418,633 
158,340 

$13l,299,<i88 

2#,406 
<4,658 
1,751^768 
4 0 
0 

$1,790',032 
$133,0'69,520 



2*4 
21.9 
10.4 
t2.6 

8.7 
43.9 

5.9 

4.5 
37.1 

i.6 
10.6 

6.2 

100.0 
100.0 
35.7. 



{6.2 
6.2 



40.63 
3.57 
8.61 
6.96 

10.46 
1.28 

15.93 

21.37 
1.70 

26.44 
8.42 

15.26 

0.00 
0.00 
1.80 



. 1.74 
is.be 



211 



4 



24 ; - y 




